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SEABURY RIDDLES 
_ WALKER DEFENSE 
* IN HIS REBUTTAL 


Counsel Tells Roosevelt | | 


Plea Is Unworthy 
Of Belief 


YORK—Samuel Seabury’s 
rebuttal to Mayor James 
' S answer in the removal 
proceedings was dispatched to Al- 
bany by E moepial messenger -Wed- 
nesday af 
It was a fe 20,000 word af- 
fair, esdling with, additional 
facts and. figures and samples of 
the barbed phraseology which 
made the counsel to the Hof- 
stadter legislative committee such 
@ terror to recalcitrant witnesses 
during the leng graft investiga- 
tion here. 
“Of this record of equivocation, 
evasion, and “contradiction,” Mr. 
" erring ._to_ the 


At saves Dank. tak. Coninek- 
fee’s counsel informs Gov. Roose- 


LAMONT LEAVES 
HOOVER CABINET 


Rey Chapin Of Detroit 
_ New Secretary Of 
Commerce 

WASHINGTON, D. Cc. — The 

: , Wednesday an- 
the retirement from the 

stn Eh agen I ap eek of 
to and y silectibn of thas 
automobile 


D, Chapin, -1 
manufacturer, as. his 
The cabinet change is to take 
place ‘within the next few. days. 
According to close friends of 
the secretary, Mr. Lamont advised 
the President some days ago that 
he could no longer make the fi- 
be ages: sacrifices necessitated by 
his remaining in the cabinet. It 
is reported that Secretary Lamont 
has a a@ high salaried po- 
sition in a large industrial con- 
cern. 
Mar. chided has been chairman 
Of the board of the Hudson Mo- 
tor company since 1923. Prior to 
that time he was. president of the 
Hudson:.company. 
that Mr, Lamont would 
retire have been current for sev- 
eral weeks. His resignation marks 
the fourth change made in the 
Hoover official family since the 
President assumed. office. .Secre- 
tary of War James W. Good died 
and was succeeded by Patrick J. 
Hurley, William N. Doak took over 
the labor portfolio held by James 
J. Davis, now a senator from 
Pennsylvania, and Secretary 
Mellon resigned to become am- 
bassador to Great Britain and 
was succeeded by Ogden Mills. 











Scene Of Fight Between Union And Non-Union Miners 


























TONE KILLED AND ” 
EIGHT WOUNDED 
IN LABOR FIGHT 


Martial Law 7 Fees 
By Governor | 
To End Trouble — 


troops poured into Terre. Haut 
Wednesday night and planes of 
the guard squadron soared. low 
over the Dixie Bee mine: ; 
south, as preparations 


i drive 5,000 union miners from: the 


picketing siege they have insti« 
tuted against. 70 non-union work< 
ers. Martial law for the. region 
surrounding the mine, Was order- 
ed late Wednesday afternoon by 
Gov. Harry Leslie. 

Brewing for months, the union 
versus nonunion war broke into 
full. flame late Tue Pally. 


415,000 pickets, the authorities esti- 





(Aeme Photo,) 


The Dixie Bee coal mine, near Pimento, Ind., ten miles south of Terre Haute, where 4,000 union 
miners ahd their sympathizers on Tuesday besieged sixty non-union workers, The sheriff of Vigo 
county, where the mine is situated, asked the governor for state troops. 





HUSBAND KILLER 
PRAYING IN JAIL 


Prosecutor Plan To Ask 
Death Penalty For 
Mrs. Pollak 


CHICAGO, Iil—Dorothy  Pol- 
lak, knelt in prayer in the county 
jail Wednesday while photograph- 
ers took her picture. She was to 
appear at an inquest this after- 

into the death of Joseph 


pnoon C 
:| Pollak, hér middlé aged mate 


whom she shot and killed a week 
ago in their home at 1936 Gar- 
field boulevard. 

Veteran jail officials looked on 
somewhat cynically, recalling the 
Lacille McLeod murder case of 
twenty-five years ago. Lucille, 
who’ killed her sweetheart, habit- 
ually posed in an attitude ofray- 
er for photographers. She - was 
acquitted 


The inquest, which was con- 
tinued following the slaying in 
order to allow the pélice and 
state’s attorney.time for investi-~ 
gation, was to be resumed at 1:30 
o’clock today in the county mor- 
gue. Defense Attorney W.. W. 
O’Brien will present no evidence 
and Assistant State’s Attorneys 
Frank Mast and Harry Gabel ex- 
pect a quick indictment. 

Dorothy, or .“Vicky,”. as she was 
known among her friends, will be 
& rich young woman if she es- 
capes the penalty.for killing her 
husband, according to disclosures 
Wednesday. Pollak’s alcohol bus- 
iness on the south side netted him 
big profits, an examination of his 


Please turn to page two 
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N. Y. Garment Union 
Strikes; 15,000 To 


20,000 Quit Work) 


NEW YORK—Fifteen to twenty 
thousand men were to go on 
strike in the clothing 
today, bringing work to an end 
in 75 per cent of the shops in the 
Metropolitan area, according to a 
resolution adopted. by the local 
union workers. 

The strike is designed “to 
vereey the deplorable sweat shop 

ditions that have come into 
existence since the depression” 
and “to end the cutting of wages 
and to establish union control of 
working conditions,” the resolu- 
tion states. 


SUICIDE THREATS 
OF CLARKE TOLD 


MIAMI, Fla.—Haden Clarke, 
slain writer, talked much of sui- 
cide in general-and_ threatened 
his own life several times, Mrs. 
Jessie Keith-Miller, Australian 
aviatrix and flying partner of 
Capt. William Lancaster, who is 
being tried for murder of Clarke, 
testified -Wednesday, 

Reasons why Clarke might have 
committed suicide she.gave as-re- 
morse, jealousy of her,»financial 
depression, and doubts about his 
physical condition. She said he 
began worrying over money shori- 
ly after falling in love with her. 
Clarke cut off intimate relations 
with her two weeks before his 
death Wgecause of physical dis- 








ability, she testified. 


“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


industry. 


BONUS ARMY VETS 
ON MARCH AGAIN 


Mayor Eddie | McCloskey 
Orders Veterans 
From Johnstown 


| eee eee 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—The bonus 
expeditionary force was to be on 
the march again today. ‘The 
leaders of the caravan of unem- 
ployed veterans and their fami- 
lies, now numbering upward of 
9,000, announced late Wednesday 
evening that the sprawling camp 
on the outskirts of this steel 
manufacturing town would be 
broken up at about noon. 

Where the motley legion of 
squatters, driven from Washing- 
ton by troops, will go from here 
was a question, for word was re- 
ceiyed that a nucleus of the bon- 
us army who had attempted to 
establish another settlement on 
donated ground at Waterbury, 
Md., had been. ordered by state 
Police to leave that place Wed- 
nesday evening. 

The decision to pull up stakes 
here was made after Mayor Eddie 
McCloskey. had visited the camp 
with the leaders and told the vet- 
erans that they must move on. 
The miayor’s visit to the settle- 
ment was made after he had con- 
ferred- with the officials of the 
bonus army. His words were 
heard with keen disappointment, 
for it was McCloskey who had cru- 
saded against the solid opposition 
of Johnstown’s citizenry to pro- 
vide shelter here for the veterans 
after their flight from Washing- 





ton. 


mated, surrounded the mite shaft 


where the nonunion workers were 


gathered in a defense group 
for nine hours turbulent warfaie 


reigned over the mine tract and - 


and the nearby fields. One picket, 
Taylor Kellar, 24 years old, 
Linton, Ind., was fatally wounded 
and eight of his fellows wr 
serious hurts. 


SLAYER OF GIRL 





CONFESSES DEED 


Young Victim Raped And 7 


Strangled; Body Dug . 
Up In Cellar . 


LUDINGTON, Mich.,— The 
search for 17 year old a 
Sanford, Freesoil farmer’s da 
ter, whose disappearance las¢ | 
urday hight aroused the country 
side, ended Wednesday in 


poral Colburn Munger found. the 
body. Having spent the 
ransacking the shuttered home’ of 


Francis (Rusty) Nash, who ¢an- 


fessed Wednesday night that. ‘he 
was the slayer, in an unsuccess- 


ful search for clews, the trooper — 


turned his attention to ah adja- 
cent house vacated four months 


ago by an impoverished farmer, 
A spade, proped up im a corner 
quickened 


on the earthen floor, 
his suspicions. Within a few 
minutes he and a volunteer help« 
er, Harold Pfeiffer, of Manistes, 
had uncovered the body. 

The belt of her gray cloth coat 
was knotted about her neck. Her 
wrists were bound above her head, 
A bruise showed on her left 
cheek. Her skirts were . disar- 
rayed and a burlap sack, pulled 
over her head, covered the bedy 
to the’ waist. The  carelessiy 
covered grave had been dug 
eighteen inches deep in the sand. 

The villagers passed judgment 
on the spot. Adjtidging Nash 
guilty, some of them were for or- 
ganizing a lynching party on the 
Scene and proceeding to Manistee 
to hang the prisoner at the coune 





ty jail. 





| 





- the. 
cellar of an. abandoned. farm! » 
half a mile from her homie. a 
girl had been raped and Ser 4 
A Michigan state trooper, : 
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UDGE THEM by their actions— 
the farmers of Iowa were 
; tened by the Iowa militia— 
then the soldier boys turned away 
from the Iowa farmers and 


marched’ to Washington to try 
and get what was coming to them 
*-and according to the Assdciated 
_Press report of July 21, a ship- 
ment of tear gas bombs, _ hand 
grenades was rushed to the capi- 
> tal—the same kind of things those 
boys' used “over  there”—and 
how, oh, how can any of you 
soldiers or farmers think kindly 
of that “grand old party”—that’s 
; why you need a FARMER-LA- 
; BOR TICKET IN IOWA and Vote 
24} ‘er STRAIGHT—then there will 
be no militias against farmers, no 
spending of about $300,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money, no hand gren- 
ie ades or tear bombs—think it over 
ea boys—it’s deep stuff and it ac- 
ee tually happened. 


he AH—BAH—the doctors of the 
Iowa. State Medical Associa- 
tion—who. operate practically all 
of Iowa’s Hospitals—who equipped 
them—now admit they do not 
have brains enough to check up 
and see how well they are equip- 
ped—they hired Dr. Rector sev- 
ie eral months ago to check up to 
i see how the state is equipped to 
4 handle cancer cases—can you 
imagine that?—sending away to 
far lands to bring in Dr. Recter 
; to tell them how they are equip- 
ped to handle cancer cases—they 
{ ought to know that better than 
i anyone else—if they don’t I can 
tell them—and the poor doctors’ 
: dues can be better spent in good 
; wommon sense health literature 
instead of. bunk to fatten their 
own pockets—They say they. don’t 
know- what cancer is; what causes 
it. and don’t know how to cure. it, 

. therefore what do they want with 
.‘ahy apparatus at all except 
‘te extract high feés and 
| split them with the other 
§ goctors—and skid the poor can- 
cer patient off to the grave—they 
cannot publish the name and ad- 
dress of one cured cancer pa- 
; - tient in Iowa by the methods they 
». Sree advocate—unless they steal the 
apy eg name of some of my cured pa- 
: tlents—GOSH, those fellows are 
/ scared to death — afraid that 
when the votes are counted in 
November that. Norman Baker 
may be their next governor, and 
boys if I AM, it will be just — too 
bad for you—you will have to go 
straight from the time I take of- 
fice and leave it—no more crook- 
ed moves from you — no more 
grafting on Iowa citizens — no 
more robbery—you will give re- 
sults or get out, and don’t forget 
; that—you will have a governor 
that you cannot pull wool. over his 
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a eyes—and I won’t call the soldiers 
ae out at your calling nor order in 
; any hand bombs for the soldiers 
‘ike they did at Washington. 








HANK YOU Mr. Bellows and 

Dr. Statler — There is no 
‘compliment so high or that 
‘ makes one feel so good as one 
that is bestowed upon you inad- 
yertently. The question of cancer 

‘ eures has been argued many years 
in Iowa over my Baker Treat- 
ments for cancer, cures of which 
have now been proven in both 
ae ‘the Federal and District courts of 
ite Iowa. After I found it necessary 
; ty put Dr. Statler out of the 
ua tt Baker Hospital and discharge my 
; old manager, R. A. Bellows, for 
sf disloyalty and other things which 
VE. shortly I will give to the public, 
a A those two men in order to gain a 
a livelihood went into the cancer 
business. The compliment I ac- 
cept is their copying the slogan 
of the Baker Hospital—‘“Where 
Sick Folks Get Well.” Out ‘of 
over a hundred thousand words 
in the English language, those 
two men found my slogan “Where 
Sick Folks Get Well” was good, 
and in their judgment the best 
fiye words that could be phrased, 
therefore it’s a compliment. I 


’ Pleace“turn to Page Three 
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higher standards in regions sub- 


~ PRAYING IN JAIL 





Prosecutor Plan To Ask 
Death Penalty For 
Mrs. Pollak ° 


(Continued from page One} 


bank book revealed. He banked 
more than $41,800 in a checking 





tional bank in ‘the thirty’ days 
precéding his death. Many of the 
deposits ranged as high as $2,000. 
A hunt was made for other 
bank accounts and safety deposit 
vaults said to have been rented by 
Pollak. Estimates of: his fortune 
were as high as $500,000. _He:was 
one of the “business man boot- 
leggers” whose name never’ ap- 
peared in the press, who avoided 
entangling alliances with the un- 
derworld, and who prospered while 
more notorious liquor ers got 
the publicity but not the’ prof: 


tel“for weeks before the shooting 
at a- target range in the basement 
of the Pollak home, 1936 West 
Garfield boulevard. They ex- 
amined the basement but could 
find no bullet holes to substan- 
tiate the story. 

“She must have practiced some- 
where,” said Mast. “She plugged 
her husband in the right. eye 
from a distance of 15 feet. That’s 
too accurate shooting to be called 
accidental.” ; 

The prosecutors said they 
would ask the death penalty for 
Mrs. Pollak when she is tried for 
murder. A trial within a month 
is probable, because both state 
and defense are anxious for an 
early hearing, it was announced. 


MOTHER’S FIGHT 
FOR GIRL FUTILE 


Pact She Signed Giving 
Child To -Others..:. | 
Must Stand fs 


The bitter battle that Mrs. 
Catherine L. Hurley, of Dorchest- 
er, Mass., waged for seven years 
for the custody of her dayghter, 
Adelaide, has ended in failure. 

The report of a master that, the 
mother signed a contract agree- 
ing to adoption of the child has 
been upheld by Judge Edward P. 
Pierce, of: the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court, and the pact must 
stand. 

Adelaide, now 14, is the foster 
child of Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
St. Martin, of Taunton,’ Mass., 
with whom she now-lives, . They 
were granted a court order for the 
adoption in 1925. 

Mrs. Hurley turned Adelaide 
over to St. Mary’s Infant Asylum 
in 1920, and it is contended that 
she signed an agreement to per- 
mit the child to be adopted. In 
1921 the girl as adopted by a 
couple in Maine. Her foster 
mother died in 1924, and before 
her death she gave the child to 
the St. Martins. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Hurley, whose 
circumstances improved, found 
she was able to care for her child. 
She says she had no notice of 
adoption until 1926, when she be- 
gan a fight to regain custody. The 
supreme court action was in ans- 
wer to her petition to be allowed 
to appeal the Taunton probate 
court decree awarding her daugh- 
ter to the-St. Martins. 














Keeping the details secret, an 
English aviation engineer claims 
to have developed a motor that 
produces more power per pound of 
weight than any heretofore built 
and te:have run-it a year without 
a single misfire. 


i 

A Dominion building code has 
been drafted for New Zealand to 
give the state more control over 
local construction and_ provide 





ject to earthquakes. 


For bathroom or dressing table 
use a mirror has been invented’ 
that is surrounded by a circle of 
light that shines on persons’ faces 
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account at the Stock Yards Na-|! 





from all sides equally without 





Baker’s Weekly News Letter 


From Nuevo Laredo, Mexico 


Hello Folks: 
‘ Things are progressing as well as could be expected 
in- the construction of the new station XENT here at 
Nuevo Laredo. I expect the brick work for the main 
building to be completed this month, and the first units 
of the transmitter installed about September 10. 

We figure it will require about two weeks to -erect 
the large towers 300 feet high, the installation of which 
mhust proceed with great care because of the insulators 


~ placed under eath corner of the tower, and in Mexico they 


do not go-after things like we do in the United States. 
Too many things put off urftil tomorrow “hasta manana.” 

Many acres-of our 75-acre site have been cleaned of 
all brush and shrubbery excepting the more ornamental 
ones, and this weekiwe start work on the large dam. A 
creek bottom through the location will be dammed to 
form a large lake, about one mile long and over one- 
fourth mile wide. This lake will be within 800 feet of 


‘the main studio buildings. We expect to move about 5,- 


000 square yards of dirt in its construction. This lake 
will afford much amusement for the public in these parts 
because while we have the Rio Grande river, no boats, 
skiffs or canoes are permitted ‘in it, on account of inter- 
national boundary laws. No doubt the two governments 
figure, as the river is so narrow, that smuggling would 
be the result if boats were permitted to be used in the 
river. 

Our station is directly in the path of the airline 
from Monterrey to Nuevo Laredo, which is part of the 
line from Mexico City, and necessarily will have to be 
equipped with lights at top of the towers. 

Everything is being landscaped and arranged with 
the view of erecting a large hotel on the location to ac- 
comodate the week-end tourists from Texas and Mon- 
terrey, which should mean thousands visiting us every 
week. No radio station in Texas or Mexico caters to the 
audience with a personality that attracts visitors and 
it is safe to say that none of the stations in these parts, 
even counting the 50,000 watt stations in Texas at San 
Antonio, Fort Worth and etc., can boast of 100 visitors 
on Sunday. 

There is no question but what XENT will prove one 
of the popular places of Texas and Mexico, and some un- 
usual and unique programs will be used. .I am open to 
any suggestions my friends have to offer regarding the 
kind of programs they would like, and all such letters 
can be addressed to me here. 

I expect to have the construction work in such shape 
as to enable me to visit Muscatine for a few days in late 
August to arrange for the opening guns in my campaign 
for Governor. 

I am glad to hear that Dr. Aitken is making such a 
success at the Baker Hospital, and he has many friends 
down in these parts, people who do not know him per- 
sonally but know of his good work in Cancer cures. I 
find also the doctors in the south are more independent 
of that giant octupus—the American Medical Associa- 
tion—and work for results instead of quoting records 
from guinea pigs and test tubes. 

I am rapidly accumulating more cancer formulas, 
having just come in possession of one of the famous 
European formulas that a crowned head fought for as 
I have in America for my formulas to gain recognition. 
This was secured from a cousin of the European ruler 
and will soon be given the publicity it deserves, both 
Mexico and the United States. 

All here are enjoying themselves, with the excep- 
tion of one sick spell, and while it is hot, the wonderful 
evenings make up for it which is nicer than hot days and 
nights that I hear you folks are having up there. 

At our opening, we extend an invitation to all of 
you to come down and see us, and have one good time to 
celebrate the good old days when thousands and thou- 
sands joined in the weekly crowds at KTNT. You have 
paved roads all the way, and can drive only 140 miles 
from here to Mexico’s second largest city in progress— 


Monterrey, a beautiful city with wonderful scenery, and 


where all welcome you. 

I see where the farmers’ strike commences this 
month and I wish them success, but it is too bad they 
do not have a single unit organization with all farmers 
in it so when they acted they could do so with solid com- 
bined strength, and all you farmers should give some 
thought to the UNITED FARM FEDERATION OF 
AMERICA, and get organized like the labor and bank- 
ing classes are organized—one only—and a strong one 
at that. ij 
Yours sincerely, 


lees 


Apartado 47, 
Nuevo Laredo, 
Tamps., Mexico, 


MOTION PICTURES 
INU. $. SCHOOLS 


More Than 60 Per Cent 
Of Them Use Films , | 
For Lessons ‘| 


Motion picture films are useti 
in some way for educational pur- 
poses in more than 60 per cent 
of American schools under the 
jurisdiction of approximately 6,- 
000 principals and superintend- 
ents, according to J. O. Malott, 
specialist in commercial education 
at the United States Office of 
Education, which has just com- 
pleted-a study of visual education 
in American schools: 

Ninety-eight and nine-tenths 
per cent of the teachers report 
that the pictures were helpful .in 
creating an increased interest in 
schoolwork and a sustained inter- 
est in subjects studied. 

Five out of six teachers, however, 
are confronted by the major dif- 
ficulty of not being able to make 
a sufficiently detailed study of ‘the 
film to get the maximum value 
from it. 

Many city ant state depart- 
ments of public instruction have 
organized administrative units to 
supply motion picture service to 
the schools. Visual education de- 
partments, with “full-time em- 
ployes, also have been provided 
in numerous cities. 

Of 44,186 presentations of films 
reported in one school year, more 
than 32,000, or 73 per cent, were 
for circular activities. Forty 
per cent of the total were in the 
social sciences and 26 per cent in 
the natural sciences. 

More than 25 per cent of the 
total showings were in the fields 
of physical education, manual and 
industrial arts, home economics, 
pee, and commercial educa- 
ion. 


MARION TALLEY 
IS MODEL WIFE 


Famous Singer Says Fate 
Prompted Her To 
Leave Stage 





BASE 














In a modest, fourth-floor apart- 
ment in Kansas City, Mo., where 
she was a choir singer before her 
quick rise to operatic fame, Mari- 
on Talley, former Metropolitan 


singer, has assumed the role of 
a wife. . 
She says it was a “personal 


fatalism” which prompted her to 
turn her back on the opera and 
concert stage several years. ago. 
“I was to cease my singing,” 
She said. “How long? I do not 
know.” : 

Michael. Raucheisen, her hus- 
band -and an_ internationally 
known ‘pianist, said that after 


their marriage, in White Plains, 


N. Y¥., he would have returned to 
Berlin to his work but his wife 
would not have it that way so the 
two went to Kansas City. 

The German musician, who has 
accompanied Kreisler, Dusolina, 
Richard Crooks, and Gina Pin- 
nera, has expressed his intention 
of becoming an American citizen 
but regrets the amount of time 
necessary. He is grateful, how- 
ever, because less time is needed 
to acquire American tastes than 
citizenship. He already is a soda 
pop enthusiast. __ 

‘There is a projected trip to ‘his 
wife’s Western Kansas wheat farm 
that intrigues the German pianist. 
As to whether the singer and 
her husband will return to mu- 
Sic as a profession—that, Talley 
repeats, is in the hands of fate. 


Tipping the cutting tool with 
tantalum carbide; which is harder 
than sapphire, an electric com- 
pany has constructed a 100 horse- 
power lathe that cuts nickel alloy 
turbine shafts five times faster 
than the ordinary lathe. 








England may become independ- 
ent of the United States for its 
supply of helium as experiments 
have succeeded in obtaining con- 
siderable quantities of the gas 
from mozanite sand, used in the 
manufacture of gas mantles. 











Eve invented temptation but 











causing shadows. 
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men have monopolized it ever 
since: 
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Remnants Of “Bonus” Army Carry On 















Baker’s 


Column 


(Continued from page Two) 


get this from a booklet they re-|;: 
cently published and on their |; 
letterheads. They may copy the|:: 
slogans but they cannot copy the |! 
treatments so eventually that 
place “Where Sick Folks Get 
Well’ may not turn out so good 
in the end, from reports now cur- 
rent. As I scan the pages of the 
booklet I find pictures of “before 
and after’ patients who were 
treated by other’ doctors, and 
treated with Baker Cancer treat- 
ments at the Baker Hospital, and 
got well. That’s a compliment, 
but will as many get well now, 
when neither of those two men 
can secure one drop of Baker | : 
Medicines and neither know the 
Baker formulas. Dr. Aitken, 
who now operates the Baker Hos- 
pital, is the only doctor in Iowa 











I am now dealing with in supply- 
ing Baker meditines for use in 
various diseases, including Can- 
cer. Dr. Statler operated the 


«Acme renoto) 
A detachment of veterans, their belongings on their backs, hiking across the Key bridge after be- 
ing driven from Virginia, where they sought refuge after being chased from Anacostia by army. 





Baker Hospital for about two 
months before I put him out and 
in their booklet they show pic- 
tures of patients treated long be- 
fore he ever came in possession 
of the Baker Hospital therefore 
I accept the compliment for the 
wonderful work the Baker treat- 
ments have done and to be a 
good fellow, I hereby give you my 
consent willingly to use the slogan 
“Where Sick Folks Get Well.” But 
I cannot sell to you the Baker 
treatments. Again boys, I say— 
“Thank You” or “Muchas Gra- 
cious,” and conclude with the 
fatherly advice, “Originality wins, 
copyists fail.” 


by 


SG Trats whet The Politics— 
That’s what The Nation, a 
weekly magazine published at New 
York, calls it—an article by Paul 
Y. Anderson in the August 3 is- 
sue, who writes as _ follows: 
“Thanks to the indiscretion of a 





New German Plane 


Of Terrific Speed 


A new type airplane designed to} and Pearl Fisher are noted in the 
travel at terrific speed—possibly |new Evansville, Ind., directory. 
1,000 miles an hour—through the 
rarefied atmosphere far above the | Cal. 
earth has been virtually finished 


many. 
The new plane for stratospheric | @ Plumber, H. D. Faweett. 
operation is said- to be equipped 
with a crude oil Junkers engine| well arriyed in San Francisco aft-| his neck. He then conceived the 
and a hermetically sealed pilot|er motoring all the way from|idea of using dry ice. A few 
room. Th_ wings have an unus-| Buenos Aires. 
ually large area for support. Test , 10 months. 
flights have been made for some 
time by a famous German pilot. 


we neighbor’s boy is a crying] are lost in the rfiaze of half-point 





Chicagoan Freezes 
Both Ears Though 
Temperature Is 97 


While the temperature stood at 
97 degrees in Chicago, Karl Mar- 
I. Press is a tailor at Altadena,| vin froze his ears. He was 
seeking relief from the sizzling 
Calgary, Canada, has for a nose} heat when it occurred to him it 
the Junkers Company of Ger- | specialist, Dr. I. H. Blow, for aj might help te put some ice on 
dentist, Dr. J. G. Pullar, and for | his head. 

He tricd some r2gular ice, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Wander-|jit melted 1 the water ran down 


What’s In A Name? 


Dr. Stork, Erie Line, John Bull, 
Marie Christmas, Wade Crosser 





Virtually Finished 





The trip required| minutes after he applied it his 


A doctor told him they 
Falsehood and error make the| were frozen. 
headlines, while truth and facts 











Life is the rich fuel of experi- 


[i medium to gain the consent of 


of the widow, the supposed spirit 











type. ence. 


REMEDY SOUGHT 
~~ AGAINST SPIRITS 


Widow Finds New Mate, 
Picked By Medium, 
Has Family * 


A woman in Paris, Mrs. Raith - 
Hall-Barker, would like to know 
if she has any-- legal remedy 
against spirits. Y 


























her dead husband to her remar-~- 
riage, only to have her new mate ; 
claimed by another woman as hi iy 
husband and father of three c 
dren. 

According to an affidavit which 
Mrs. Hall-Barker has filed in.a 
process against Mme. Tcharnit- 
zka, Russian-Polish medium, aft- 
er several unsuccessful attempts 
“contact” with the spirit was fin- oe 

ally established and in response ie 
to eager questioning on the part 


























replied that, far from objecting Kk 
to her marrying again, he wished t 
her to do so. i | 
At a subsequent seance the . i 3 
“spirit” went into details and des- ii 
cribed the prospective second hus- f 
band so clearly that the widow 
had no difficulty in recognizing 
him when he turned up at her 
hotel, apparently by accident 
two days later. Matters proceed- 
ed smoothly, and last’ Christmas 
the widow was married to the’ 
newcomer, Juan Yriate. 


Until a few days ago Mrs. Hall- 
Barker was happy, but a great 
shock came to her when another 
woman, accompanied by two male 
relatives, approached a table in 
a restaurant where she was din- } 
ing with her husband and claimed i 
the man as her husband and the ‘e: 
father of her three children. The i t 
second husband protested he had 4 
never heard of the other woman, j 

? 
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but the male relatives were posi- f 
tive. The police also insisted 

there was no mistake, so Mfrs. K 
Hall-Barker is suing the medium. i 















People are supposed to take in- Hy 
telligence tests, but the results ry 
of those they ‘take election day 4 
are not specially cheering. ? 















Cabinet member in bestowing his 
confidences, it is already possible 
for your correspondent to disclose 
the outline of the Hoover plan of 
campaign. Speaking to a small 
group of individuals whom he 
supposed to be loyal Hoover men, 
this dignitary revealed that the 
Hoover strategy would be de- 
veloped around three main 
themes, to wit: (1) A general at- 
tack on Speaker Garner as ‘radi- 
cal’ and ‘unsound,’ coupled with 
the whispered insinuation that 
Roosevelt’s health is bad and that 
the election of the Democratic 
ticket probably would mean the 
elevation of Garner to the Presi- 
dency within two years; (2) an 
attack on Roosevelt’s own sup- 
posed ‘radicalism,’ as evidenced 
by his attitude on electric power 
and his allusions to ‘a new. deal’ 
and ‘the forgotten man’; and (3) 
an organized secret endeavor to 
persuade Al Smith’s partisans in 
New York, New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts that Al was the victim 
of anti-Catholic propaganda dis- 
seminated by Roosevelt workers 
in the South and West prior to 
the Chicago convention. This 
sweet-smelling program, so remi- 
niscent of the tactics which were 
successful in 1928, apparently will 
be expanded to allow Mr. Hoover 
to charge a Democrats’ with 
conspiring to ‘bring back the sa- 
loon.” I am tempted to douse 
the entire plan with formaldehyde 
and present it without comment, 
but it provokes interesting rumin- 
ations. For one thing, there is 
abundant evidence that the im- 
pression of Garner’s vulnerability 
is confined mainly to Administra- 
tion officials and a few conserva- 
tive Eastern newspaper editors. 
Reliable observers West and South 
of the Alleghenies report that the 
Speaker’s recent controversies 
with the President over relief leg- 
islation strengthened him with 
the voters. It would be not mere- 
Iy surprising, but astonishing to 
discover that Hoover. and Ogden 
Mills had gauged public sentiment 
more accurately than John: Gar~+ 
ner. . . Politics is almost as rot- 
ten as banking.” Need any more 
be said. 



















THERE ARE PROFITS for you 
Se He Oe 
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Notice to Public:-- 
AND CANCER 


SUFFERERS 


I wish to advise the public that my famous Cancer medicines can be secured only at 


the Baker Hospital and all reports that other medical hospitals or doctors are using 


them are absolutely FALSE. 


No doctor, hospital or individual in Iowa can secure my proven Cancer medicines or 


administer same except the Baker Hospital, which I have pened to C. C, Aitken, M, | 
: D., now in possession, 


A Aaah, 


Famous Baker Cancer Medicines 








| = a 





be secured at Baker Hospital, Muscatine, 
Towa, administered by Dr. Aitken Lessee of 
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HARVARD DOGTOR 
COULD LEARN AT 
BAKER HOSPITAL 


Raline Cure For Cancer 
~ Used Successfully 
In Muscatine 


“ ¥Frem Plain Talk Magazine 
(By Permission) 

Dr. Robert B. Greenough, noted 
Harvard Medical authority, is re- 
ported as having told the Cali- 
fornia State Medical Association 
that cure for cancer may soon be 
found. 

This eminent doctor may know 
his microbes but he certainly 
doesn’t know his current history 
or he would never let this fact 
get out and wander around where 
the American Medical Association 
can corral it. 

For it is a matter of record that 
the A. M. A., standing as usual 
squarely in the path of medical 
progress, has fought every effort 
ito find a cure for cancer and has 
discouraged everyone who has 
ever attempted to find it. It is 


* “better business,” of course, to 


operate and operate and operate, 
than to effect a cure. 

How did the Mayos become 
Zich? Not by curing cancer, but 
by operating and operating and 
operating when they knew there 
was not a,ghost of a show to cure. 
Therefore, their sole purpose in 
operating must have been to se- 
cure a fancy fee, which often 
runs into four and five figures at 
the famous Rochester (Minn.) 


‘slaughter house. 


We challenge either of the Drs. 
Mayo to name one patient of the 
hundreds they have chopped up 
whom they ever cured of cancer. 
We challenge Dr. Kelly of Balti- 
more, who uses radium on his vic- 
tims, to name one patient he ever 
cured by a radium operation. 

If Dr.. Greenough is green- 
enough*to tell the American Med- 


' jeal Association whether or not 


hhe has discovered anything new 
and advanced in the field of med- 
science he is greener than we 


thought. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: And if Dr. 
Greenough would come to Mus- 
catine and visit the Baker Hos- 
pital he would learn that his 
statement “that a cure for cancer 
maay soon be found” is quite in- 
€orrect. He should have said that 
@ CURE FOR CANCER HAS 
BEEN FOUND and is being used 
‘with much success at the Baker 
Hospital in Muscatine, Ia. 


‘ONLY FAT MEN’S 
SHOP IN COTHAM 


The jolliest customers in the 
world are those of Sigmund Klein, 
who owns and operates in New 
York City what is said to be the 
@nly exclusive fat men’s shop in 
America. 

For 40 years Klein has dealt 
in garments for portly gentle- 
men. He knows the fat man in 
all his moods, and they are usual- 
ly jolly, he says. 

Yet there aren’t so many fat 
men as there used to be, he de- 
eclares. And of those left, the fat 
ones aren’t so fat as they were 
about 20 years ago. Sigmund 
Klein puts the blame on the lack 
of beer. 

Yct his business isn’t suffering. 
Men from all parts of the world 
trade there. Orders from Okla- 
homa and Australia and Utah and 
Finiand, numbering in all 6,000 
g year, come to him. 

Side show and circus fat men 
often visit his store. They ar 





‘among the best dressed fat men,. 
‘says Klein. Just now fat men are 


pink imitation silk under- 

wear. In the winter many of 
buy ‘red flannels. - He still 

a big business in rubber col- 

and paper collars, although 


aes voter cokers. at popu- 


far for fles: y necks. 





It is easier for some men to ac- 
@uire money than mannars. 





| Greenough Green-Enough On Cancer Cure 











German Flyers Arrive In Chicago; Greeted By 5,000 








Ros 





(Acme Photo) 


Capt. Wolfgang von Gronau (center) with Gert yon Groth (left) and Frank Hack en their plane, 
the Greenland Wal.as it reached Chicago on Tuesday. Fritz Albrecht, the fourth of the German 


flyers, does not appear in picture. 


at the Eighth street ramp. 


A crowd 


of 5,000 greeted the German flyers upon their arrival 





CHICAGO WORLD'S 
BUSIEST AIRPORT 


Municipal Terminal Now 
‘Hub Of Nation’s 
Air Service 


With aproximately 70 per cent 
of the nation’s population living 
within an overnight flight from 
the city, Chicago has become the 
hub of the nation’s air transport 
service. 

Just as Chicago became the 
great rail center of the country, 
it is now the greatest ferminus' 
for the air lines that radiate from 
the municipal airport to every 
section of the country. 

Six Passenger Lines 


More than 60 per cent of all the |. 


nation’s air mail is handled at the 
post office at the Chicago Munici- 
pal Airport. This airport is the 
busiest in the world, considering 
all passengers, express, and mail 
activities. 

Six air transportation lines, five 
of which carry mail, fly daily 
schedules in and out of the air- 
port. In addition to the chartered 
planes and private flying, there 
are 29 daily departures at the 
airport and 29 azsrivals. 

Fast Schedules Listed 

Under these schedules the flying 
time from Chicago to various 
points in the nation is: ‘ Minnea- 
polis, 3% hours; Detroit, 2% 
hours; Omaha, 4!2-hours; Denver, 
11% hours; Cleveland, 2% hours; 
Buffalo, 434 hours; New York, 6% 
hours; Kansas City, 4 hours; Dal- 
las, 9 hours; Salt Lake City, 15% 
hours; Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, 22 hours; Portland and Se- 
attle, hours. 

United Air Lines’ recent inau- 
guration of an overnight mail, 
passenger, and express service has 
enabled Chicagoans to compete on 
an even Wasis with Kansas City 
and St. Louis in the markets of 
Texas. 

The new twin-engine, all-metal 
planes, to be placed in service in 
September by the United Lines 
will reduce the flying time to New 
York, to.-5 hours and to the Pa- 
cific east:to 15 hours. 


Licensed Pilots In 
U.S. Total 18069 


The United 1 States has 18,069 
licensed pilots, according to sta- 
tistics released by the Commerce 
Department, ‘> Washinton. 

There weve an average of two 
and one-half pilots for each li- 
eensed aircraft, a total of 7;439 








licensed planes. There are, how- 
ever, 10,635 aircraft, in the coun« 








Turkey Discovers 


New “Oldest Man’”’ 


A new “oldest man” has been 
discovered in Bitlis, Turkey. Ti 
mur Agha says he is 165, and that 
Zaro Agha, present record holder, 
is but only 125. 

Timur states that Zaro’s family 
came to his town exactly 120 
years ago when Zaro was five and 
that he often rocked Zaro to sleep 
when he was a Baby. 


JEKYL-HYDE CASE 
BARED IN FRISCO 


Deposed Public Defender 
Accused Of Being 


Crime Leader 





Is Frank J. Egan, deposed pub- 
lic defender for the city and coun- 
ty of San Francisco, a real flesh- 
and-blood Dr. Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde? 

This is the question which will 
be amswered when Egan is brought 
to trial in the near future on a 
murder indictment. Is he the vic- 
tim of persecution, as he says, or 
is he the brains of a ring of smug- 
glers, bootleggers, murderers, and 
other criminals? 

‘It is an amazing story, beginn- 
ing April 29, when the body of 
Mrs. Jessie Scott Hughes was 
found crumpled against a curb- 
stone in San Francisco about a 
mile from her home. Conditions 
indicated a murder. Egan said he 
would take care of funeral plans, 
as Mrs. Hughes was his client and 
he was the beneficiary of her $15,- 
000 insurance policy. 

A day later Albert Tinnin, 
friend of Egan and a former con- 
vict who served a term in con- 
nection with a poisoning case in- 
volving an estate, disappeared. 
In quick succession Egan and 
Verne L. Doran, another convict, 
also dropped from sight. 

Police began to act. They 
arrested Tinnin. Egan reappear- 
ed at a sanatorium, exhausted and 
disheveled. Then Doran §sur- 
rendered and said he and Tinnin 
killed Mrs. Hughes for Egan. Lat- 
er Doran accused Egan of being 
the head of a ring of criminals. 

Meanwhile, investigators turned 
up an amazing series of incidents 
which they say are linked to 
Egan’s activities over a period of 
years and .demand explanation. 
In each case there was a death, 


and either Egan or his wife laid ’ 


claim to the estate, it is declared. 








try, 3,196 of which have no li- 
cense. 


a “a8 YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 





BRITISH ESTATES 
ROADHOUSES NOW 


Financial Crisis Forces 


Many Mansions On 
Auction Block 


The country mansions of Eng- 
lish noblemen are serving today 
as roadhouses for the proletariat. 

To many great families the 
pressure of the financial crisis has 
partaken of the nature of a ma- 
jor social upheaval like the Rus- 
sian revolution. No longer able 
to afford their castles and ducal 
estates, the British aristocrats 


are sorrowfully abandoning them 


to the auctioneer. 

Many a stately baronial hall to- 
day echoes to the strains of red- 
hot jazz. Outside the door, where 
liyeried footmen once waited with 
fine carriages, stands a row of 
cheap automobiles. Waiters scur- 
ry about, bearing ham and cheese 
sandwiches, 

Several of the roadhouses are 
de luxe establishments. One with- 
in 20 miles of London, has. the 





SEABURY RIDDLES. | 
WALKER DEFENSE 
IN HIS. REBUTTAL 


Counsel Tells Roosevelt 
Plea Is Unworthy 
Of Belief 


(Continued from page One) 


velt that “the mayor’s attitude of 
waiving all technicalities before 
the committze is sorely cheapened 
by the interposition of this de- 
fense, and the interposition there- 
of belies his cry of ‘persecution’ 
and of ‘inference and innuendo’.’ 

As a parting shot to his fresh 
salvo Mr. Seabury submits that 
the record which he revives anew 
“clearly proves that the mayor is 
guilty of all the acts set forth” 
in his letter of June 8, detailing 
the so-called charges. 

Mr. Seabury’s rebuttal is some- 
what longer even than the ori- 
ginal charges against the mayor. 
He is making exceptionally full 
presentation of the case on the 
assumption ‘that the governor is 
to make his decision without the 
formality of a hearing. 

New material understood to be 
included in the rebuttal is large- 
ly in support. of the contention 
that the mayor in his answer ig- 
nored vital points of the evidence 
and attempted in some cases to 
draw inferences not justified by 
the testimony. 

Mayor Walker announced he 
would not file a reply to Mr. Sea- 
bury’s rebuttal unless the counsel 
for the Hofstadter committee 
“distorts the facts.” 

It is believed that the gover- 
nor’s decision in the Walker case 
may be given within a fortnight. 
The governor is said to be de- 
sirous of setting the matter before 
making any important campaign 
trip in the interest of his candi- 
dacy for President, and for that 
reason it is felt that he will make 
a decision as soon as possible. 

As yet the governor has given 
no indication as to whether hé 
will call a public hearing on the 
charges. This was the. course he 
adopted in considering the charges 
against Sheriff Thomas M. Far- 
ley, whom he removed from. of- 
— on charges filed by Mr. Sea- 

jury. 








comforts of an up-to-date hotel 
and offers week-end guests a golf 
course, roller-skating rink, put- 
ting greens, indoor and outdoor 
tennis courts, gymnasium, cro- 
quet, “Sadminton, bowls, archery, 
billiards, a luxurious swimming 
pool, squash racquets, ping-pong, 
fishing, and dancing. 
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ped to a pre-war level, 


TEETH ES TEETH 


180 E. Second St. | 





GUARANTEED DENTISTRY 


Aft Prices in Accordance 


The price on all other 


Guaranteed Dentistry Have Dropped 


$2 to $3 war price amalgam fillings, now $1.00 


$3 to $5 war price porcelain fillings, now Ds 00 


$10 war price Gold Crowns, 

$10 war price Bridge Work, now 
Extraction by Nerve Block 

Many are. still charging war-time prices 
The above prices are bonified. 

We use the best material in all our work, 


Smith Dentists 


Dr. B. -M. SMITH, Manager 


With The Times 


‘VERY BEST 
RUBBER PLATE 
$15 
A. GOOD 
RUBBER PLATE 
$10 
commodities has drop- 
likewise our prices on 


now 


$1.00 


HLAiL Ce HLL 


‘ Bhhone 824 
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_ iN NOVEMBER—THE CHANGES 
There is a reason for the new names com- 
ing up in many states for the November election. 
The reason is that the old faces have failed to 
fill the bill—failed to do the things the public re- 
quired and devoted too much time to their own 
selfish interests and to “big business.” 


In Texas “Ma Ferguson” comes to the top, 


after having been severely condemned during 
her previous administration. In Iowa, Henry 
Field bobs up as a shining light with Norman 
Baker for governor to replace Turner. In Kan- 
sas Dr. Brinkley will sweep the state with per- 
haps the largest majority ever polled in Kansas. 

So it goes from state to state and the 
question is WHY. 

We have been through this depression now 
for 11 years since it first started with about 
three years of severe conditions, and not one 
constructive thing has been advocated that is 
worth while. The reason is “politics.” No ac- 
tivity except political to feather their own nests 
and it is well that the Farmer-Labor party has 
chosen Norman Baker to head their ticket: be- 
cause he is a plain, honest progressive business 


man, and no one can accuse him of being a poli-. 


tician. Therefore he cannot help, in case he is 
elected, but go after the Governor’s affairs in a 


real business manner and any tricks, cliques, . 
grafters, leeches or hangers-on will agitate and 


make him nervous and as we have noticed in the 


past, when such things confront him, he elimi-. 
nates same, just as he kicked out some leeches, ° 


hangers-on and connivers in his own organiza- 


have helped to increase our taxes, he will have 
t6 buy several good pair of shoes with metal 

It is worth a vote for Baker, to see what in 
the dickens he will do, and if given the reins, we 
feel sure he will drive the horses in a ‘straight 
road. 





WHICH DO YOU PREFER? 


The summer is half gone and Muscatine has 
seen no crowds of any kind, which is a strong 
comparison to the past years when every Sun- 
day Norman Baker brought from 4,000 to as 
high as 20,000 people to our city by his person- 
ality over KTNT. 

What a difference our town shows now— 

Do you remember driving up past KTNT 
every Sunday and seeing hundreds and thou- 
sands of parked cars? 

Do you remember when you could not find 
a parking’ place within 14 mile of the station? | 

Do you remember the oil stations and 
garages busy on Sundays? 

Do you remember crowds packing the eafes 
and hotels and you could hardly get anything to 
eat on Sundays? 

Do you remember the traffic cops being 
forced to control our streets on account 6f the 
crowds ? 

Do you remember the roadside stands doing 
big business ? 

Do you remember the first big picnie: at 
Weed park when Mr. Baker arranged fér’ the 


- trainmen or Rock Island railroad employes who 


still are with us every year by the hundreds? 
Do the bankers remember * the “swelled” 


‘banking house receipts. caused by Mr. Baker's 


business and crowds? 
Do you remember the fine times ig\ta 
while visiting KTNT? 


Journal, Wilton Advocate or Mr. Adler has ever, 
done to bring any crowds to Muscatine? D 

(Pardon us, we do remember—they staged: 
a dog parade and had about 75 people out—ex~, 
cuse us). 

Do you remember the merchants or busi-" 
ness men who condemned Mr. Baker for all that 
business he brought to town? 

Do you remember. some of them. salintiadk 
after the crowds left and KTNT closed ? 

Do you remember the large purchases made 
from our merchants by Davenporters and Cedar: 
County folks and thousands of other farmers ?- 

Do you remember the hundreds of employes 
Mr. Baker used to employ? 

- Do you realize he will employ hundreds 
down south now instead of in Muscatine? 

Do you remember how citizens sat idle and 
permitted the politicians to double cross Mr.’ 
Baker and close up all of Muscatine’s lena 
' progressive industries? 

Do you hear the moans of regrets now? 

Do you know the Muscatine Chamber of 
Commerce is still trying to harm Muscatine and 
keep business away? ¢ 

Do you know Howard Bartlett is one of the 
members doing that very thing? 

Do you know it will all be exposed soon and 
end Muscatine’s interest in Bartlett’s. and the 
Bankers’ Chamber of Commerce? 

Well, you know all those things and if Nore 
man Baker is elected Governor thi 


n you should vote for+-you will see th the ) 


th a 
( fur fly}and Iowa put back on a good sound foun 
ton by a man who knows how to do things, 


and whose past activities prove it. 





Our Platform For The People 's: 


1. Less taxation. 6. Return of river trans- 


tion the moment he found them out. 


Mr. Baker goes farther. 


on them, then “kicks” and in order to kick out 
all the so-called worthless things in Iowa that 


He gets the goods 
have? 





Do you remember the type of prozrams 
that were different from the monopoly you ow 


Do you remember anything the Muscatine 


sions. 








2. Fewer State Commis- 


3. Universal schoo! books. 
4. Equity for farmers. 
5. Lower freight rates. 


portation. 
7. A cleanup of some 
state institutions. j 
8. More efficiency in 
public offices. 
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Dear Editor: 

Does the avérage veut ever 
stop to think things over? . Why 
am I a Republican, Démocrat, etc? 
What is the difference between 
the two? Is there any? Of course 
they promise a lot in their plat- 
forms. Look back a few years and 
see how much of it is true. 

As long as the common folks 
vote for the capitalistic form of 
government, how can. they expect 
relief one way or the other? It’s 
only common sense and how 
“TRUE it is. If the farmers, la- 
borers and workers of’ every de- 
scription in offices and stores 
would combine their voting power 
for the Farmer-Labor Platform, 
ignore laws could be passed, pres- 
' dure used in different ways to 
‘use economy in many forms and 
ways in different branches in the 
l affairs of state government. The 
Capitalistic class does not seem to 
know the value of a dollar any 
;more. Why do so many big cities 
go bankrupt. State and coun- 
ties also can’t meet expenses. A 
Child's mind can see something is 
‘wrong somewhere. TAX MORE 
THINGS, SO THEY SPEND 
MORE MONEY. Politicians are 
behind the guns. They work so 
nicely under cover, the common 
‘Masses never realize it. 

“But no, human nature is not 
set up that way. They like to 
ape the big fellow, even if they 
get no benefit from it. Just take 
i women’s fashions. When a mil- 


-lionaire’s wife wears so and so, 


the common folks take it up and 
‘it becomes the latest rage, often 
far beyond certain person’s means. 

Is there any difference in vot- 


the only thing they usually get 
out of it is a high-minded thought 
for the time being, and a hope of 


you blame the human race? They 
are made to believe in Santa 
Claus stories from the time they 
learn to talk 


The common masses outnum- 
ber the capitalistic few by the 
millions, they: have the sane 
thinking power in economy, the 
better leaders if they were only 
given a chance by the voting 
power of their own kind to get in 
office. THEY WOULD NOT PUT 
THE ENTIRE COUNTRY IN A 
WORSE SHAPE: THAT: WE ARE 
IN TODAY. WHY SHOULD NOT 
EVERY HUMAN BEING HAVE 
A CE TO BETTER HIS 
col ON TO HAVE A LIv- 


DUCTION THE SHORT ‘TIME 
WE ARE ON THIS EARTH. The 
common masses: follay the capi- 
talistic class in voting him into 
power, . $0. is what we have 
ROW, : ARE - SATISFIED? 


When. certain magazines print 
it black and white this big Gun 
gaye so Many hundred thousands 
to that party as expenses 
BOUGHT FAVORS OF. COURSE. 
Later ‘that same present brings 
him back double the amount. 
gave; ,That’s politics. We ‘-eall 
that a form of government,*it’s 
all right; it’s being done ~the 
time. When huge sums are §pent 
to bring the now two main exist- 
ing party platforms into office, 
it’s either one or the other. You 
Farmer-Labor voters, ‘Socialists, 
Independents or others haven't 
some big gun to play Santa Claus | my 
to you, so the press does not give 
you the publicity and power to 
let the people know what is good 
for them. Common masses fol- 
most noise. THEY 


WAY, NO MATTER HOW PLAIN 
IT WAS SHOWN TO THEM. 
Common mosses vote for your 
own kind, they know your wants 
soa wenthes rds &: to &. It’s not 
necessary to vote a straight ticket 


ING WAGE, AND COST OF PRO-/|. 


he}my island and I can’t let you 


WRITE YOUR LETTERS FOR THESE COLUMNS’ 


— 





their neighbors on the. Farmer- 
Labor Platform, even railroadmen 
now realize they want'to side with 
this party. The big railroad com- 
panies can’t make ends meet just 
like the farmers. One farmer is 
no better off, than the other, no 
matter ‘to what organization or 
party he belongs to at present. A 
short to-the-point, honest, truth- 
ful campaign among the Farmer- 
Labor class ought to win over 
more than’spending huge sums by 
the big’ parties. LOOK AT THE 
PAST AND JUDGE Te 


Wilton, Iowa 


Dear Editor: 

A London paper recently pic- 
tured the depression hitting’ Cru- 
soe and Friday, on their island. 
Condensed, the story was some- 
what like this: 

“Friday,” said Crusoe, “You've 
made such a big crop I must lay 
you off,” 

“I don’t understand, Master.” 

“Why, you’ve raised grain for 
two years, fixed me goatskins for 
a lifetime and put my house in 
excellent shape. You’ll have to 
shift for yourself awhile.’ 

“All right, Master. I’ll put in a 
bit of crop for myself and fish 
some.” 

“But you see, Friday, this is 





work or fish unless you can pay 
me in things I need, and I don’t 
need a thing, with all that crop 
and smoked fish on. hand.” 
Friday .was*beginning to look 
worried. “I suppose,” he said, “I 
might swim over to that rock and 
fish from there.” 
“I'm sorry, Friday, but you see 
riparian rights take in all 
those rocks.” 
“What can I do, then, Master?” 
“God knows! I’ve always been 
strong for rugged individualism. 
All economists and preachers tell 
you that we develop through ad- 
versity. You’ll have to get along 
witheut me and work out your 


own problems, 
“But it looks as though Yd 
have to starve. Or would you 


rather I’'d swim out beyond your 








satisfaction of what nice 
the future may bring. Only later 
on you are only a nice SANTA 


r'Many women and men talk to 
“SAY XYOU SAW {T EN THE FREE PRESS” 





self?” 

“No; Friday, it’s wicked to think 
anything like that. Besides I 
shall need you again when this 
overproduction is over. If you 
find you can’t possibly get along 
by yourself and the worst comes, 
T’ll try to think up some little job 
for you occasionally. And there’s 
often a bit left over after I eat 
and the dog and cat and parrot 
have a good feed, so you might 
have that. So cheer up! That 
flying machine that went over 


from the United 
States, the richest and most 
Christian country in the world, 
Tll read you some of the head- 
lines—just what we need in a 
depression like this. Here’s ‘All’s 
Well With the World,’ and“Depres- 
sion Merely a State of Mind,’— 
that’s a leading editorial. Then 
here’s ‘Menace of  Socialism,’— 

r System Fundamentally 
Sound,"—AH the World Needs is 
More Faith,’—‘Prosperity Around 
the Corner,’ ‘Cheer-up Cam- 
paign Needed.’ Come round when- 
ever you get real down in the 
mouth, Friday, and Ill read some 
of these to you.” 

Friday bowed himself out and 
walked down to the beach. After 
awhile he swam over to. the 
farthest rock, and resting there, 
looked off to see, wishing there 
might be just one rock beyond his 
master’s riparian hts. 

J.C. C., 


Brooksville, Fla. 





Gentlemen: 
I inclose a one dollar bill for 
which kindly renew my ‘éubscrip- 
tion for the Mid-West Free Press 
for six months. ? 
Very truly yours,” 

Geo. P. Hallowell 


Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 





Gentlemen: 





riparian rights and drown my- 


that Baker is out for Governor 
and Henry Field for Senator. If 
the people of Iowa do not elect 
those two men they better - 
growling about hard times. 

P. J. Deege, 

Liberty, Ill. 


i 
A 





Mr. Editor: 

Why is it that the powers that 
be will spend thousands..of del- 
lars for bullets and tear gas and 
will not spend a dollar for food?, 
It would seem that it would be 
.much more appropriate for a so- 
called Christian nation as ours ta 
feed the hungry and . ‘starving 
than to shoot them down, while 
Congress appropriates millions for 





big corporations. “¢ sal 
E. S. Hand, > 
Tama, Iowa’. 
: g 
Dear Sir: ed 


Please find two ‘dollars for 
which send Free Press for an< 
other year. 
‘It is sure fine. é , 
Yours. truly, , 
F. G. Haylock, 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 





Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed please find one dollar 
for which please send me your 
paper for six mon 
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Meet Mrs. Sophie Exley, cham- 
Pion jelly maker of Philadelphia. 

«In a contest sponsored by a 
Philadelphia newspaper—one of a 
series of such competitions which 
is sweeping the country this sum- 
mer just as mah jong did a few 
years back—Mrs. Exley was 
judged the town’s best exponént 
of “grandmother's art.” 

Mrs. Exley, who lives at 435 
Arlington Street, is a jelly maker 
of twenty years’ experience, yet 
her husband had to persuade her 
to enter the contest. 

“You've been maxing fine jellies 
for twenty years,” he said, “and 
you might win something.” 

‘She did. A check fcr the first 
prize against <cores of other first- 
rate jelly maxers. ‘The flavor. of 
Mrs. Exley’s ‘ellics, in the opinion 
of the judges, was closer to the 
real, fresh fruit flavor than that 
of any other of the entrants. Mrs. 
Exley gave all ihe credit for the 
flavor to the bottled fruit pectin 
she used, and. which cut the boil- 
ing time to a fev seconds, thus 
capturing the fruit flavor, before 
it all went vo in steam. 

When she was given the check 
for the first prize, Mrs. Exley 


baid: 

“Well, this is certainly a wel- 
tome surprise! My husband has 
been out of employment for 
months. You can just bet this 
won’t. be spent foolishly. But 
jist as important as the money to 
me is the fact that I discovered 
you can make even strawberry 
and cherry jelly. I’d never tried 
them before.” 

Twenty-seven other Philadel- 
phia jelly makers were given 
prizes by The Record, which ran 
the contest. 

Here is Mrs. Exley’s recipe for 


”“Philadelphia’s Champion Jelly Maker 





MBS. SOPHIE EXLEY. 


peach jelly: 
Ripe Peach Jelly 

3 cups (1% Ibs.) juice 

644 cups (2% Ibs.) sugar 

1 bottle fruit pectin 

To prepare juice, remove pits 
from about 3'2 pounds peaches. 
Do not peel. Crush peaches thor- 
oughly. Add % cup water, bring 
to a boil, cover, and simmer 5 
minutes. Place fruit in jelly cloth 
or bag and squeeze out juice. 

Measure sugar and juice into 
large saucepan and mix. Bring 
to a boil over hottest fire and at 
once add pectin, stirring constant- 
ly. Then bring to a full rolling 
boil and boil hard % minute. Re- 
move from fire, skim, pour quick- 
ly. Paraffin hot jelly at once. 
Makes about nine 8-ounce glasses. 








—— 





itchen-Cuplets 








by 


Della Taylor 





tn summer, folk’s appetite some- 
times is faded, ; 

Go use all your tricks and it will 
not be jaded. 

They'll stand for hot days and a 
Tot of abuses 

If ‘they get some ice-cream, and 
sometimes some mousses. 


Of all the delightful memories 
of childhood days, none is more 
vivid than the occasions when we 
made ice-cream. There was great 

- rivalry over who was to turn the 
freezer—so much rivalry that we 
had to take turns. And oh, ~ the 
sqtieals of delight when at last 
thé dasher was pulled out. Then, 
indeed our mouths did water. 
Children haven’t changed 2 bit, 
and their chief interest in a meal 
is Still “What are we going to 
have for dessert?” If the answer 
is ice-cream, what wriggles of de- 
light there are. Frozen desserts 
are universally popular with 
grown-ups as well as with the 
children, and there are many de- 
lightful kinds that you can make 
cna if you want to spare the 


} 


The electric refrigerator has 
prought into vogue ice-cream and 
mousses which-can be made with- 
out stirring. A fairly rich mix- 
ture must be used in these—heavy 
cream and whites of eggs, with 
lots of air beaten into them. This 
ts necessary in order to have a 
smooth texture after freezing. 
These same mousses can be pack- 
ed down in ice and salt, and 
frozen satisfactorily. Use three 
perts of crushed ice to one of 
galt. Bury your mold in the ice 
and salt, and let stand for several 
hours. The length of time re- 
quired for freezing will, of course, 
jepend on the size of the mold. 

Vanilla Mousse 
fj cup whipping cream 
cup thin cream 
tablespoon gelatin 
tablespoons sugar 
Be a whites 
teaspoon vanilla 

Pinch of salt : 

Soak the gelatin in a little of 
The thin cream. Heat the _rest, 
and pour on the gelatin. Add 
sugar, stir until dissglved, let cool. 


ate air. Whip the rich cream and 
egg whites. Fold them into the 
first mixture. Add vanilla. Pour 
into a tray or mold and freeze. 

This mousse is. delicious served 
with fresh strawberries, raspber- 
ries, or peaches. 

For something different and 
unusual, try 

Coffee Mo 

Use same recipe as for vanilla 
mousse, except substitute 4% cup 
fresh strong coffee for the 4% cup 
of thin cream. 

Coffee is the most popular bev- 
erage in the United States, but 
the use of coffee as flavoring is 
known to few. A teaspoonful of 
it in chocolate icing, or a couple 
of tablespoons of it in a glass of 
sweetened milk gives a dash of 
the new and unusual to stereo- 

things. 

Rich cakes and thick icings de- 
light us in cold weather, but, 
somehow, in July or August they 
lose their appeal. A pleasing des- 
sert is made by combining ice- 
cream and sponge-cake into a 
sandwich. It is dainty, but at the 
same time substanfial enough to 
use as refreshment for an in- 
formal afternoon or evening af- 
fair. 

Ice-Cream Sandwich . 

Take a sponge cake (recipe be- 
low), twice the size of a brick of 
ice-cream, or of the tray in your 
mechanical refrigerator if you are 
making your own ice-cream. 
Place a layer of the cake just the 
size of the ice-cream mold in a 
platter, lay the mold of ice-cream 
on the cake, and add the second 
layer of cake, If brick ice-cream 
is used, it would have to be sliced 
in two horizontally — lengthwise. 
Serve the ice-cream sandwich 
with chocolate, butterscotch, or 
fresh fruit sauce. 

Sponge Cake for Ice-Cream 

Sandwich 


4 eggs 


Separate the egg yolks from 





When this 


has thickened | the 


whites, and beat the yolks 





MANY VEGETABLE 





From now on through the sum- 
mer fresh garden produce will be 
found in plentiful supply in al- 
most every community. The long- 
distance shipping season for many 
of the fruits and vegetables is 
over, the home-grown product is 
coming in. 

That means to the housewife 
especially to the housewife who 
must run. her table on meager 
funds—an opportunity to provide 
her family with more and at the 
same time chezper fresh veget- 


‘ables, probably, than she has been 


able to buy for many years. 
Tomatoes, snap beans, onions, 
potatoes, beets, carrots, sweet 
corn, égg plant—in vegetable 
crops no part of the country is 
“off” this year. All sections are 
producing and the home-grown 
supply is large. It is large be- 
cause the yield is normal, and be- 
cause there are more home gar- 
dens this year than usual. 
’ Potatoes Cheap Now 
Potatoes are cheap. There 
have been plenty of old potatoes, 
and a plentiful yield is now com- 
ing from all the mid-summer po- 
tato-producing areas. This means 
that one of the almost daily ne- 
cessities of life will be plentiful. 
They cost now as little as 1 or 2 
cents a pound in some localities. 
The onion crop, which last 
year fell unusually short, is plen- 
tiful this year, and the prices al- 
ready dropped to 3 or 4 cents in- 
stead of the 10 to. 12 cents of last 
winter and early spring. 
Tomatoes, delicious homegrown 
tomatoes, ripened on the vine, 
important food for babies as well 
as for the other members of the 
family, are coming to loca] mark- 
ets in great abundance and at 
prices as low or lower than 4 to 
7 cents a pound. Tomatoes are 
considered cheap at a dollar a 


will doubtless see low prices. To 
the housewife who buys them in 
quantity for table use, the best 


are tomatoes in varying stages of 
ripening, the ripest to be used 
first, the others as they reach the 
proper stage. 

Watermelons Nutritious 


Then watermelons. Abundant, 
cheap, refreshing, and: nutritious. 
Yes, nutritious. It has been 
found, in recent years, that the 
juicy red melon pulp contains a 
good supply of two of the most 
important vitamins, A and C. 
Thus, when oranges and grape- 
fruits are out of season, water- 
melons may be used to supply 
some part of the family’s vita- 
min requirements. And water- 
melon rind, of course, must not 
be overlooked. Though not eaten 
raw, and not remarkable for its 
nutrients, it comes into its own 
popularity when made into the 
delicious preserves and sweet 
pickle which liven up many a 
winter meal. 

Watch your local markets for 
vegetable bargains. From now on 
is the time. 


SOLVING THE HAT PROBLEM 


Hats with brims are here again 
and it does. not do them good to 
lay them flat on a shelf, as the 
rim then straightens out and loses 
its shape. Try covering cereal 
boxes with tissue paper and using 
each round box as a hat holder. 
Looks just like a hat store and 
works out as well. 


CAN BE USED AGAIN 

If you have a quantity of gaso- 
line left over after you have 
cleaned a garment and it is a bit 
dirty, pour it through filter paper 
and put back in the can for fu- 
ture cleaning. The dirt will stay 
in the paper and leave your gas 
quite clean enough for further 
use. 











add the water and continue the 
beating until the mixture is very 
thick and light. Sift the dry in- 
gredients together, and fold them 
into the egg and sugar mixture. 
Then fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs and add the 
flavoring. Bake in.a thin sheet 
in a moderate oven (325F) .from 
30 to 45 minutes. 





slightly, beat it so as to incorpor-well. Gradually beat in the sugar, 
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BARGAINS FOUND| 


bushel or less, and many localities 


buy is the basket in which there |§ 





How Does Jackie Cooper Keep His Pep? 











JACKIE COOPER 


“You may put a child at the 
table, but you cannot make him 
eat,” is an old-fashioned saying 
which no longer holds true. Time 
was when parents resorted to ev- 
ery trick in their power to per- 
suade children to eat what was 
best for them, but today, al- 
though children are the same, 
there are new ways to coax them 
to eat, and enjoy health-giving 
foods. 

Salads, which strangely enough 
used to be considered only food 
for grown-ups, have been adopted 
by Young America. Jackie 
Cooper, that lovable young -lad 
who portrays children’s roles for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, started 
the vogue. In case you don’t 
know it, Jackie is a hard-work- 
ing youngster who at a tender age 
is finding it possible to support 
himself, and, intidentally, to lay 
aside a little for that inevitable 





rainy day. 

Jackie has to keep in good trim 
to play in all the movies they 
find for him in Hollywood every 
year. Naturally, he doesn’t have 
to be told by his mother or father 
that he must keep fit as a fiddle. 

Like all children, Jackie pre- 
fers the foods which are easy to 
take, “a little of this, a little of 
that,” but he’s awfully curious 
about food other people eat. He 
noticed, for one thing, that his 
mother and father were always 
eating salads topped with double- 
whipped mayonnaise, evidently 
liking them. He also thought 
salads were very cool and pretty 
to look at. 

Jackie asked his parents if he 
could have a salad or two during 
the day, and was greeted with a 
surprised look and a willing an- 
swer. It was all right with them. 

More Pep From Salads 

Jackie tried salads, and liked 
them, especially when they were 
served with double-whipped may- 
onnaise. He explains his new- 
found favorite food very simply. 
Where a woman would say she 
eats salads for vitamins and to 
retain her slender figure, Jackie 
likes them because they give him 
a lot more strength, and feels 
peppier than he has for some 
time. 

Jackie Cooper Chicken Salad 

14% cups coked chicken, diced 

1 cup celery, diced 

14 cup pineapple, diced 

¥ cup double-whipped mayon- 
naise 

8 ripe olives 

Toss chicken, celery, and pine- 
apple lightly together. Chill. Be- 
fore serving add double-whipped 
mayonnaise. Serve on crisp let- 
tuce and garnish with olives and 
additional double-whipped may- 
onnaise. If desired, decorate 
with narrow strips of green and 
red pepper Serves 8. 
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Fricasseed Chicken With 
Dumplings 
_Dress the fowl and cut it into 
pieces for serving. Roll each piece 
in flour and brown:in hot fat. 
Browning the chicken before 
cooking helps retain and develop 
the flavor. After the pieces are 
browned, simmer until tender in 
enough water to cover. When it 
is done, take the chicken out and 
cook dumplings in the -gravy. 
Serve the chicken in the center 
of a platter, with the dumplings 
around the edge. Pour the gravy 
over the chicken. Dumplings—i 
cup flour, 2 1-3 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 egg, 
5% tablespoons .milk. Sift the 
flour, baking poWder and sak to- 
gether. Beat the eggs well, add 
the milk, and mix with the dry 
ingredients. Drop by small spoon- 
fuls into the chicken gravy. Cover 
tightly and eook for 15 minutes. 
The top’ must not be removed 
while the dumplings are cooking. 

—Mrs. I. S., Muscatine, Iowa. 





Baked Peaches 

1 can of peaches — arrange 
them on baking dish with hollow 
side up. Then add one-half tea- 
spoon of melted butter and one 
teaspoon of maple sugar to each 
half. Sprinkle ground cinnamon 
and sugar over all and put in hot 
oven for a few minutes. Remove 
and serve with cream and cake 
crumbs; aS much as_ desired.— 
Mrs, Frank Talbert, Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa. 





Canned Corn 


12. pints corn cut from cob 

Add one pint of salt, ¢ook well 
together and seal. 

Soak before using as it will be 
a J. J., St. Louis, Mis- 
so 





German Doughnuts 
Scald one pint of milk, pour 
hot over one pint of flour and 
beat till smooth. Add one-half 
teaspoon salt and let cool! Add 


tablesponful of melted butter, one 





teaspoon flavoring, one-half cup 


the beaten yolks of four eggs, one | th 





Sugar and the beaten egg whites, 
and enough additional flour to 
make a soft dough. Roll, cut and 
fry —Hattie Kroeger, Wilton, Ia. 





Triple Salad 

3 medium sized cucumbers 

3 medium sized tomatoes 

1 white onion 

Prepare cucumbers by dicing 
and soaking in salt water. Then 
dice tomatoes and onions. Drain 
cucumbers and put all together 
into a dish, add salt to taste. 
Put either vinegar or mayonnaise 
on top and serve on lettuce leaf. 
—Mrs. H. H., Keokuk, Iowa. 


Southern Baked Ham 

Get a slice of ham about two 
inches thick—put ham in baking 
dish, add 1 cup brown sugar, 
stick in a few cloves and cover 
with water. Let simmer to a 
syrup, then put in one cup or 
more of milk, using about three 
cups of milk in all and bake in 
1 la Schmidt, Dubuque, 
owa. 








Cooked Cabbage 

1 head of cabbage sliced 

14 cup water 

Butter the size of an egg 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Let boil until done. 

Dissolve 3 tablespoons sugar in 
% cup vinegar and mix with the 
cabbage when ready to serve,— 
Ella Kaufmann, Hazelton, Iowa. 


INK STAINS 
If you are the sort of penman 
who usually finishes with inky 
fingers you will be glad to know 
that the stains will come off im- 
mediately if rubbed with a cloth 
dampened with household am- 
monia. Rinse in clear water fol- 

lowing the application. 

SWELTERING NIGHTS 

If the night is very warm and 
there seems to be no air stirring 
= pet er rnge Si a sheet out 
wai hang it before 
bedroom window. It will 








fully. . 
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From Plain Talk Magazine 
(By Permission) 

In this issue we are presenting an- 
ether plan for relief. of the economic 
depression, brought about p 
by the greed and ambition of J. P. 
M and Andrew Mellon to be the 
world’s first billionaires. 

This plan is written by an ordinary 
American citizen who is out of work 
and who has done much more think- 
‘ing on a park bench than on a work 
bench. 

Mr. Hoover’s plan, in brief, is to 
issue government bonds and loan the 
money to deserving industries (not 
the huge and dishonest monopolies 
which have sprung up in defiance of 
the Federal antitrust acts) and re- 
quire that everyone who can work be 
employed, on time allocations if 
necessary. 

The more people who are employed, 
the greater becomes the buying power 
of the nation. The greater the buy- 
ing power the greater the consumption 
of goods. The greater the consump- 
tion the more work. The more work 
the less unemployment. 

By IRA HOOVER 

For the first few months of the present 
industrial depression, with its accompany- 
ing. siege of unemployment, I was firmly 
convinced that an adequate remedy would 
be found in compulsory industrial insur- 
ance, and few kindred measures that were, 
and still are, receiving attention. 

For fully a year the unemployment sit- 
uation failed to suggest the basic and com- 
plicated difficulties that have since be- 
come manifest. I was, therefore, serene 
in the belief that American genius, and 
resourcefulness, and driving power, and 
contempt for obstacles would soon weather 
the storm of industrial stagnation and 
and starving millions, and restore the al- 
most boundless prosperity that once had 
been peculiar to the American Nation. 

But it is becoming more and more evi- 
dent that the situation has gotten beyond 
any semblance of control, and that we are 
rapidly, and unmistakably, drifting toward 
economic chaos, if not violent revolution. 
My hope is industrial insurance, and 
kindred measures, was based on a belief 
that no period of industrial depression 
would tast for more than a year, or two 
years, at the most. 

It mow seems manifest, however, that, 
while industrial insurance would be salu- 
tary and. corrective to 4n extent, it would 
in extended application, tend to aggra- 
vate and augment, rather than assuage 
and rectify, the deep-seated causes of in- 
dustrial depression. 

Whatever need there is for industrial 
insurance, and whatever application is 
made of such insurance, would represent 
just that much decline in national pur- 
chasing power, just that much evidence 
of increasing poverty. . Because of these 
facts, it is manifest that no system of in- 
dustrial insurance could survive - any 
lengthy period of industrial depression. 
Extended beyond a few brief months, the 
premiums on such insurance would be- 
come exhausted, and thenceforth the 
nominally insured worker would simply be 
@ pauper, dependent upon the dole for 
every morsel that entered his mouth. . 

And the longer such doles continued 
the less ability would the State, or indus- 
try, or philanthropy have to pay them, 
and the more would be reduced the con- 
suming possibilities of the recipients. This 
is true because the resources of the State, 
or industry, or philanthropy, would be 
progressively reduced by continuing thus 
to disburse money without any reciprocal 
returns; while the consuming power of 
labor would be steadily diminished by be- 
ing prevented, through enforced idleness, 
from increasing, or sustaining, its pur- 
chasing ‘power. 

Manifestly, industry could not, if it 
would, continue indefinitely to contribute 
to the support of men from whom it was 
receiving no service in return. Neither 
could State governments, nor the national 
government, do so, because the chief 
source of income: to these governments are 
the taxes they derive, directly or indirect- 
ly, from the masses of citizens, of whom 
labor represents the most important part. 

Philanthropists, real and assumed, have 
clearly shown that there is a.: decided 
limit to which they are willing to go (or 
can go, for that matter), to sustain men 
in idleness, regardless of their reasons for 
being idle. In other words, when count- 
Jess millions of potential consumers are 
reduced to a state of abject pauperism, 
they become an increasing drain upon the 
resources of every agency that is taxed 
for their existence, getting everything 
from society, and giving nothing in return. 

Moreover, we are constantly reminded 
that most men do not want charity; they 
want work. This is highly complimentary 
to American manhood. But is industry 
expected indefinitely to flood the coun- 
try with products for which there is no 
market, for the sheer sake of salving the 
pride of labor with work, instead. of 





doles? The very proposition seems pre-| 


=p 








posterous. é 

But-why is there such a limited demand 
for products? * It is because there is such 
wide-spread unemployment? And why is 
there !such wide-spread unemployment? 
Aside: from the fact that men are con- 
stantly being displaced by labor-saving 
mac ry, it is because there is such a 
limite’ demand for products. 


Thus we have a vicious circle. There 

is a limited demand for products be- 

cause labor (the greatest potential 

consumer), is unemployed; and labor 
is unemployed because there is no ad- 
equate demands for products. 

This, as I see it, is the crux of the en- 
tire problem of unemployment and indus- 
trial depression in this country today. 
And it cannot be solved, or even assuaged 
by extending or perpetuating the dole, or 
by ye cing or increasing wages, per se. 
Neither can the ‘situation be remedied by 
spending billions of dollars on public im- 
provements for which there is no particu- 
lar need, and which would afford little, 
or no returns on the money thus ex- 
pended, 

How any reasoning person can assume 
that untold millions of potential consum- 
ers, on whom the prosperity of this coun- 
try very largely depends, could, by some 
legerdemain of charity, or industrial in-. 
surance, or workmen’s compensations, or 
old age pensions, or national employment 
agencies (all worthy enough in themselves, 
perhaps), suddenly be made to regain 
their purchasing power, and bring peace 
and prosperity to a poverty-stricken na- 
tion, is a nut too hard for me to crack. 

For all this, the situation need not be 
regarded as hopeless. There is a method 
by which every worker could soon be em- 
ployed, every essential wheel of industry 
set in motion, and a greater and more 
evenly distributed degree of prosperity 
brought to the country than it has 
known in years. And all this could be 
done at less actual-cost in money, in per- 
sonal restrictions and in social upheavals 
than, perhaps, in any other conceivable 
manner. 

And yet this is the one remedy from 
which the more favored of society are 
most likely to recoil. But what is this 
magic remedy that -would so suddenly 
turn industrial decadence into industrial 
life, and the gloom of depression into hope 
and peace? It is nothing more nor less 
than giving immediate employment to ey- 
ery citizen who is willing and able to 
work. Nor do I mean by this a mere re- 
duction in wages, in order that two men 
could be employed at the present pay of 


one. 

What industry needs, and what it must 
have, if our present economic system is to 
survive> is greater and more evenly-dis- 
tributed purchasing power; a broader op- 
portunity for every consumer to obtain 





cannot be 
the present purchasing power to a larger 
number of individuals. 

The power of consumption can be in- 
creased only by placing in the hands of 
the masses a larger volume of money. 
And this can be done only by maintaining 
substantially the same, or even higher, 
wages that now exist, and atthe same 
time giving employment to every | idle 
worker. 

But how can all workers be given jobs, 
when machinery row seems capable of 
meeting every demand of consumption 
without absorbing the normal supply of 
labor? - The salvation of society, and of 
mechanical industry itself, demands that 
the days and hours of employment be so 
curtailed as to make‘ a place for every in- 
dividual‘ who is wilting and able to work, 
éven though these periods be reduced to 
five, four, or even three days a week, and 
to six hours, or less, a day, a sliding scale 
of such periods being, perhaps, the wisest 
permanent system. 

If machinery has made it possible for 
industry to so dispense with labor as to 
require but a fraction of the available 
supply at the prevailing days a week and 
hours a day,*then it would seem to be 
not only socially just, but economically 
sound, for it to so adjust the wages and 
hours of labor as to give all men a chance 
to work, and add to the sum total of +hhu- 
man happiness by: enjoying the just fruits 
of their labor. 

It seems to me that the fatal mistake 
of industry has been, (and still is), to re- 


tain virtually all the profits accruing from’ 


reduced costs of production, instead . of 
freely sharing it with their employees, in 
the form of increased pay and shorter 
working days and weeks. The results have 
been as sure and certain as the inexorable 
sequence of cause and effect. 

The comparatively few men who are 
needed to man the machine-controlled in- 
dustries are unable to consume the full 
products of their labor; while the millions 
who are not needed cannot consume them, 
because their purchasing power has been 
destroyed by enforced idleness. Reduc- 
ing the days and hours of work, while 
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maintaining substantially the same scale 
‘of wages, manifestly would make room for 
idle workers, create a demand for surplus 
products, and have a decided tendency to 
stabilize industry. 

But there has always been one great ob- 
jection to shorter working periods, to the 
effect that they would leave labor — too 
much time for questionable activities. 
This argument has been advanced in op- 
position to every reduction in the hours 
of labor that ever was made. And it’ pos- 
sibly would .be urged more than . ever 
against any further: reduction in working 
time during the present depression. 

It is, of course, true that some, possibly 
many, workers would make foolish use of 
any additional leisure that came to them 
through a further reduction in the days 
and hours of labor. But it would seem 
to be the acme of presumption, and con- 
tempt for personal rights, to deny the 
boon of reasonable leisure to all -workers, 
for fear it might be abused by some work- 


ers. ; 

There at least seems to be no legitimate 
reason for assuming that the average 
worker would use his leisure with less 
benefit to himself and to humanity than 
is done by the average American of much 
greater leisure. Speaking as one who has 
been either a wage or a salary worker 
during the greater part of his adult life, I 
feel safe in saying that, for the average 
worker, nothing could add more to his 
health of body, peace of mind, and sheer 
joy of living than greater leisure to spend, 
enjoy and profit by the money for which 
‘he toils. 

But perhaps the deepest and most sub- 
tle objection to shorter hours and better 
pay for labor is a settled conviction on the 
part of many that an element of society 
should, in the very nature of things, al- 
ways be kept in the twilight zones between 
working and sleeping, on the one hand, 
and the bare necessities of existence and 
downright pauperism, on the other. 

Such persons view. with equanimity, if 
not hearty approval, the incessant pyra- 
miding of scores upon scores of individual! 
fortunes, for which a thousand genera- 
tions could find no legitimite use, with 
the consequent time for relaxation. and 
pleasure that such wealth affords. Yet 
these same persons shudder with appre- 
hension at any suggestion that 
solons of wealth so share it with the work- 
ers who make it possible as to render 
their lives more worth the living. 

To my mind, however, so great are the 
resources of this country, and so tremen- 
dous would be the powers of consumption 
under just wage and working ‘conditions, 
that commerce and industry would stili 
receive all the profits they could reason- 
ably expect, while their concerns would be 
immeasurably more. secure and stable by 
being manned by workers who were con- 
tent, prosperous and happy in exact pro- 
pees to their individual capacities to 

so. ’ 

Nor do I see any’ reason why this sys- 
tem of reducing working time, without 
materially reducing pay, could not be in- 
augurated, in fact, could not be initiated, 
by the federal government, and by State 
and municipal governments, subject, of 
course, to whatever limitations specific 
cases and conditions might demand. 

For example, the United States Post 

. Office Department reported a- deficit of 
.More than $100,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1931. The immediate re- 
sponse of a prominent United States: Sen- 
ator was a proposition that the salaries 
of all postal empioyees be reduced twenty- 
five per cent. If, instead of such a reduc- 
tion, he would institute a reduction in the 
working time of postal employees, with- 
out. a reduction of their salaries, the ad- 
ditional workers thus made necessary 
would add that much more ‘to the national 
consuming power, and increase the volume 
of postal receipts in proportion. . 

Such increased postal receipts, coupled 
with like results from kindred procedures, 
would tend to offset, if they did not. ob- 
literate, these postal deficits, which are 
largely due to industrial depression. The 
same principle would apply to almost ev- 
ery other branch of labor and industry. 
In following this course, industry merely 
would be substituting the principle of 
larger scalés and smaller profits for the 
former policy of smaller sales and larger 
profits, or, as the tendency now is, for no 
sales and no profits. 

And yet some large industries, notably 
the Kellogg Company, of Battle Greek, 
Michigan, after giving this system a thor- 
ough test, report higher efficiency, larger 
outputs and bigger profits on a five day 
and a six hour day, with no reduction in 
wages, than they ever had before. 

It would seem pertinent at this juncture 
to go more comprehensively into. the 
methods by which it is contended that the 
days and hours of labor could be so re- 
duced as to make a place for every citi- 
zen who is willing and able to work. Ad- 
mittedly, this a far more complex and 
difficult proposition now than it would 
have. been before industry was ham-strung 





these. 





and wealth laid waste. , : 

Had industry, taken this constructive 
step at the beginning of this trouble, it 
could, of its own strength, have arrested 
the depression, kept labor employed, in- 
creased production and consumption, 
averted pauperism, with its concomitant — 
horrors, and saved itself and the country 
countless billions of dollars. ; 

But that opportunity has vanished. ~In- ~ 
dustry is now so prone, personal fortunes 
so depleted, and national purchasing . 
power so curtailed that ending unemploy- 
ment and industrial depression is becom- | 
ing an increasingly collossal and difficult | 
problem. 

Certain it is that no plan yet suggested 
has promised other than the most transi- 
tory: and uncertain relief. At another 
point in this discussion I stressed the fu- 
tility of expending billions of dollars on 
public works that are not more than, re- 
motely related to stable industry; which © 
would afford almost no returns upon the 
money thus expended, and which would be — 
wholly transitory in effect, for the sheer © 
sake of providing men with work, instead 
of charity. 

The very thought back of this wide- ° 
spread demand for “made” work suggests’ 
the remedy for the entire problem of un- 
employment and industrial depression. 
That remedy is for State and Nation to, 
instead of dumping billions of dollars. in- 
to needless and superfluous public works, 
which will become closed chapters to la- 
bor as soon as they are completed, ad- | 
vance that money directly to stable indus- 
tries. 

This would enable them to so reduce 
their days and hours of labor as greatly 
to increase their working forces, which, 
in turn, would increase demand, produc- 
tion and consumption, and thus automati- | 
cally revive industry and end depression. 

But the question arises as to how State 
and Nation could raise the tremendous - 
sums that would be necessary to enable 
industry thus to make room for all sur- | 
plus labor. Every form of taxation is 
definitely out of the question, because it 
has been clearly demonstrated that the 
very suggestion of increased taxes simply 
adds to the depression. 

It seems almost superfluous to interject 
that all efforts to balance the National 
budget, or to do aught » that merely 
aggravates conditions, shotild be suspena- 
ed till the country somewhat recovers its 
economic equilibrium. The only logical, 
and the only workable course to pursue 
is for the National Government, and such 
States as are able to do so, to issue Pros- 
perity Bonds, and lend the money thus 
obtained to selected key and stable indus- 
tries, with the specific proviso that they so 
reduce their days. and hours of labor, 
without materially reducing pay, as sub- 
stantially to increase their number of 
workers. 

This money should be advanced to bus-. . 
iness and industry upon easy terms, with 
the distinct understanding that it is to be 
repaid as promptly as increased demands 
and outputs will permit. 

When .America entered the World War, 
little was lost in flooding the country with 
Liberty Bonds. The situation now facing 
the country is a greater menace to every 
man, ‘woman and child than would be a 
dozen. world wars.. Surely the need is as, 
great for financing economic recovery at 
home as: it was.for financing a project of. 
carnage and destruction abroad. ek 

While it seems plain. that this plan. , 
would almost immediately, and p3rma- 
nently, end unemployment and industrial._ 
depression, it could not, in the very na- 
ture of things, immediately put all labor... 
on an equal footing, either in pay or in’ 
working time. The development of labor 
unions in this country represents. some- 
thing of a counterpart of this present 
problem :of labor. 

The wages and working conditions of ‘ 
unorganized labor always have lassed be- 
hind those cof organized labor. But the 
high standards set by organized labor 
have, without the remotest semblance of — 
disaster to commerce or industry, tended 
to raisé all labor to vastly higher teveis,.” 
Reducing working time, and sustaining 
wages in major industgies would likewise 
tend to raise all labor to higher !eveis, | 
though it could not place all labor on 3 
par. ra 
I have already admitted that this rem- 
edy may not appeal to those wno wou'd 
rather see the weatth of this nation .m- 


‘ited to a few individuals, where it wiil 


do but little good, or no good at all. than 
al pd to be ~_ equitably distribu.cd to 
© Masses on whose well-bei i 
= “4 -being it actually 
Such persdéns may, if they will, con- 
tinue to hedge, and mark time, and dodge 
the issue, and hope against hope, and pin 
their faith to doles, or to job insurance, 
or to old age pensions, or to worlmen’s 
compensation, or to Federal coddling of 
corporate wealth, or to schemes for emerg- 
ency employment, or to any other ex- ~ 
pediency, in the hope of evading the ong 
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From Plain Talk Magazine 
(By Permissjon) 


By GEO. K. SHULER 


Somehow or other one of the strangest 
characteristics of human nature is the 
ever ready facility to forget. To be un- 
grateful. and to refrain from an over in- 
dulgence in the act of gratitude is some- 

. thing that none of us have to go very far 
in order to find. Bs 

When we discover ourselves in a serious 
predicament and our need is great we 
shower the most superlative praises on, 
and surrender our most valuable posses- 
sions to, those who have delivered us from 
danger and played the part of benefactor. 

No sooner is the danger over, however, 


and we return to a normal and peaceful © 


pursuit of our interests than our memory 
becomes completely obliterated regarding 
these erstwhile friends in need. We com- 
pletely forget the palsied fear we trembled 
under and we continue to ignore the facts 
of the past as though they had never been. 
Such, unfortunately, has beem the policy 
of our government and of our people to- 
wards a section of American life that has 
indubitably proved itself to be one of the 
most loyal, devoted, dependable and capa- 
ble. of forces when the cry for help was 
echoed all over the land. We have refer- 
ence to the United States Army. 

It was only an insignificantly short time 
ago that the slogan, “Nothing is too good 
for them,” was broadcast throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Our 
soldier boys were departing for distant 
shores and leaving homes, sweethearts and 
friends behind. No one knew whether any 
of these men would ever come back after 
plunging into the gory fields in order to 


do battle for the Stars and Stripes and: 


everything they stood for. | . 
Our country, our homes, our hallowed 
principles of democracy, liberty and 
brotherhood were in jeopardy. We were 
in dire need of protection and. our army, 
together with the other branches of ‘ifa- 
tional ense, responded in a fashion 
that proved it tried and true to tradition; 
the unwelcome challenge of blood was ac- 
cepted and the United States Army once 
again won itself imperishable laurels of 
bravery and achievement in facing the 


foe. 

“Nothing is too good for them,” declared 
our government in 1917 but now in 1932; 
only fifteen years later, our legislators are 
playing a completely different tune. . All 
we read about regarding our army is cry- 
ing proof of a deliberate policy to enervate 
and strip it to the bone. 

The cutting of pay, lowering of appro- 
priations, shortening of rations, etc., is 
the attitude today of an ungratéful gov- 
ernment and people to an arm of the na- 
tional defense that has proved itself our 
country’s benefactor on more than one oc- 
casion. 

What greater testimonial to. bravery, 
efficiency and loyalty have we than in 
the successful effort at establishing our 
independence that was made by the rag- 
ged and hungry band of Continentals in 
1776? They froze to death at Trenton, 
died of heat at Monmouth, suffered and 
starved at Valley Forge, withered and died 
from vermin and disease in enemy prison 
ships and emptied themselves of their 
life’s blood on many a gory battlefield so 
that a nation may be founded and a peo- 
ple freed. 

Again during the War of 1812, the in- 
numerable Indian campaigns and in the 
war with Mexico our army was the chief 
weapon both of defense and offense. It 
was the Army that made possible the 
pushing westward of the borders of civiliz- 
ation, that protected outlying settlers’ and 
traders’ homes and posts from the hostile 
savages, that added an empire of land 


“through the acquisition of practically the” 


‘entire Southwest from Mexico and that 
caused the authority and power of the 
United States of America to be feared and 
respected all over. . 

And was all this established free of cost? 
Not at all. We had to go out and prove 
to the peoples of the earth, regardless of 


their size and strength, that Uncle Sam’ 


was a power not to be fooled with and 
that his forces of defense packed a wallop 
that wasn’t tc be scoffed at. We proved 
it but the proof had to be written in 
blood. Entire regiments of our armies 
were routed and wiped olit by the Indians, 
as in the case of General Arthur St, Clair 
in 1791 and General,Custer at the Little 
Pig Horn almost a century afterwards. 
Neither was the war with England in 
1812 nor that with Mexico thirty some 
years afterward, a kindergarten picnic. 
Andrew Jackson at New Orleans waded 
knee-deep in blood and Generals Taylor 
and Winfield Scott accomplished marvels 
in military maneuvre at Buena Vista and 
Chapultepec. The winning of a conti- 
nent, first from the foreigner and event- 
ually from the aborigine, is a task the 
achievement of which is pock marked here 
and there with the bitterness of defeat, 
disease and death. 
*-But the Continent—shall we say two 
Continents—was won. And what force, 
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».dwappened? 
least the limits set by a purse-tight gov-: 





what power in American life, contributed 
immensely and made possible this vast 
expansion of our country from coast to 
coast? The United States Army with- 
out a doubt. 

Then eame the “Second American Revo- 
lution,” as one historian .Jhas named it, 
or as.it is popularly referred to, the “War 
between the States.” And in this instance 
of fractricidal strife the United States 
government deserves plenty of censure 
and blame for the shortsighted and nar- 
row minded policies that it had adopted 


towards the army. Had the United States - 


army then been at least reasonably pre- 
pared the entire matter of Southern se- 
cession could. most likely have been crush- 
ed in less than three months. 

But the United States government was 
not prepared. The result was that it took 
more than four years of the most fright- 
ful butchery, the most profuse blood-let- 
ting and desperate struggle on the part 
of our people in order to save the Union. 

The Union was saved but at what a cost 
in life, limb, property and good will! And 
to think that. all this could no doubt have 
been avoided had our legislators. assumed 
at least @ reasonable policy in properly 
providing for the strength and stamina 
of an almy. 

At any rate that wasn’t done and the 
military prowess of the American people 
had ample opportunity to display itself. 
What more brilliant names in the halls of 
military fame‘can the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples point to than those of George Wash- 
ington, Andrew Jackson, Robert E. Lee, 
Stonewall Jackson and numerous others? 

Has it not been. discussed in authorita- 
tive places that Lee and Jackson were tne 
greatest- military. master minds ‘that the 
Anglo-Saxon race has produced? And was 
it not Von Moltke the elder who declared 
that Nathan Bedford Forrest, of rebel 
fame, was the most brilliant cavalry lead- 
er the world has-even known? : 

In the brief.¢entury and a half of our 
independent existence the army has es- 
tablished a record for itself that may well 
be set up as a goal for. other nations to 
emulate and attain. What peoples ever 
surpassed the brilliance and daring that 
our forefathers*have immortalized on such 
fields of glory as Bunker Hill, Trenton, 
Saratoga, Antietam, Gettysburg, San Juan 
Hill, and as a good many of our brothers 
and fathers and friends living today have 
established on such battlefields of France 
as Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel, Amiens 
and many other places? 

In this short period of our independence 
we have developed from:a small, handful 
of colonials and dependents to our present 
estate, namely, the most powerful nation 
on the surface of the globe. Our flag has 
been unfurled to the breeze of practically 
every clime and today flutters to the four 
winds as an emblem of protection and 
hope to peoples of lesser development and 
intelligence than ourselves. And what 
power in American life has been predomi- 
nantly influential in making this mam- 
moth position of the United States of 
America possible? The -United States 
Army, of course. 

But now that we have achieved this po- 
sition what are we to do? Allow  our- 
selves to slip back? Shall we set at naught 
the glory that our army has created for 
itself and for the people of our country? 
Is our government so mercenary in doling 
out its dollars that even the brilliant tra- 
ditions of the past must be put in jeop- 
ardy? 

Surely we hope not, but let us pause 
and take serious cognizance of the nig- 
gardly attitude of our government towards 
that important arm of our defense, the 
Army. The “National Defense Act” as 
amended to March 4, 1929 calls for a 
standing army, including all its various 
branches, as “not to exceed two hundred 
and eighty thousand” men. Considering 
the vast area that our country covers and 
also taking into consideration such far 
flung territories and dependencies as 
Alaska, the Philippine and Hawaiian 
Islands, Porto Rico, Guam, etc., not to 


“ mention the spheres of interest that we 


have in such different parts of the world 
as China, South and Central America, the 
Pacific Islands etc., the Congressional 
stipulation of two hundred and eighty 
thousand men cannot, in good reason and 
sound judgment, be regarded as any too 
powerful a provision. 

But since the enactment of this piece 
of none too generous legislation what has 
Has our army attained ‘at 


ernment which that unit is required, at a 
moment’s notice, to be ready to defend? 
Not at all. In 1921 Congress passed an 
act permitting the army to be reduced to 
one hundred and fifty thousand men and 
a year later, lasting up to 1926, the total 
number of enlisted men “was annually 
fixed at one hundred and_ twenty-five 
thousand.” Since that date an increase 
has been made in the air service division 
due to the greater importance of aviation 
as a means of defense. . 

The situation today, however, regarding 





the army is literally intolerable. In the 
face of the utmost chaos and confusion 
that the world was ever plunged in, with 
billions in money owing to us by nations 
who are none too disposed to remit, while 
occupying a position of the greatest eco- 
nomic power ever known to man with the 
consequent jealousy, envy and hate of 
weaker and poorer neighbors, in the face 
of all that, we say—the military power of 
the United States of America stands rep- 
resented by the overwhelming amount of 
something like one hundred and nineteen 
thousand men. Were the situation less 
serious and the potentialities ahead likely 
to be less tragic one would surely be in- 
clined to laughter. 

And not only is that the situation today 
but what makes things still worse is the 
fact that our government gives us little 
hope for anticipating an improvement of 
these serious defects in our national de- 
fense. On the contrary, according to the 
latest available appropriation — statistics 
our army is to be mercilessly cut down 
still further; this step being taken in an 
alleged conformity with a program of 
economy. 

Not that anyone is in favor of extrava- 
gance or the wanton squandering of 
money. Under certain conditions it is a 
good thing, many times in fact is a neces- 
sary thing, that we practice economy. And 
that these days are such as to call for 
stringent economy, nobody doubts. 

Certainly it is not our purpose here, nor 
would it be the purpose of any patriotic 
citizen, to enter into a captious criticism 
of the behaviour of our government. We 
take full cognizance of the existing state 
of things and realize perfectly well that 
the economic signs of the times are far 
from reassuring. 

Nevertheless—let us not make the age 
old mistake of being “penny wise and 
pound foolish.” After all everyone stands 
agreed on the fact that an army we must 
have. If our government can economize 
to the bone and in doing so at the same 
time maintain an army, all well and good. 
But let us keep in mind the fact that we 
must—Maintain An Army. The line of 
demarcation between being economical 
and being cheap is shady indeed and if 
we commit the blunder of lapsing from 
the former’ state into the latter, we will 
pay for it, and pay heavily, in the future. 

Let us emphasize once more.the fact 
that we must—Maintain An Army. By 
an “Army” we have reference to a group 
of able bodied men, sturdy in character, 
well fed, groomed and quartered, well 
paid, well contented and therefore well 
disciplined and ready for action at a mo- 
ment’s notice. It was just such a type of 
manhood that made our country what it 
is today. Let us be careful not to lower 
the contentment and stamina of the men 
who will be called upon to lead when the 
bugler blows the charge. 

If our government, however, follows its 
present policy of niggardliness and _ re- 
duces our army to an emasculated, dilapi- 
dated, starved and raggedy outfit, then 
we will have no army at all. On the con- 
trary, we will have a group of men whose 
morale is low, a corp of perennial grum- 
blers, and kickers who are never satis- 
fied and always “bellyachin’ ”, 

Especially is any such condition to be 
avoided at the present time in view of the 
insidious radical propaganda which seeks 
to inject its treasonable poison into the 
veins of our hallowed institution and cul- 
ture. Discouragement and disaffection are 
the factors upon which radicalism gorges 
and bloats, and our legislators and states- 
men should be careful lest our arms of 
defense become infected with this virus. 

Aside from the obvious danger of ruin- 
ing our army through emasculation it is 
our contention that there is absolutely no 
need for it. Our government is only de- 
lading itself when it concludes that the 
cutting down of army appropriations will 
Save it money. For it should always be 
kept in the front part of our heads that 
the money which is invested in 6ur mili- 
tary, almost immediately and invariably, 
flows right back into civilian hands. Our 
government then turns right around and 
vollects taxes and the more financial turn- 
over that our merchants and business 
men have the more taxes the govérnment 
collects. 

Besides the fact that these army appro- 
priations flow right back into civilian life 
there is an even more outstanding. factor 
that none of us has time to take notice 
of. We are too prone to forget that the 
United States Army is one of the most 
constructive forces in the country in time 
of peace. How many of us stop to appre- 
ciate the invaluable service that is render- 
ed the country by our military branches 
in terms of surveying, swamp drainage 
and topographical and. engineering work 
in general? , 

It is only the naive and uninformed, the 
paid propagandists whose purpose it is to 
undermine the morale of the defenders of 
our homes, the old ladies of both sexes 
who are to the 





spineless, milk and water -doctrines of 
pacifism and others of one stripe or an- 
other of viciousness or innocent childish- 
ness, who will attempt to deny the bene- 
ficial and constructive utility of the 
American army in peace time. 

The emasculation of the army will not 
only serve to enervate that branch of our 
fighting forces and render it unreliable 
and ineffective in time of war but it will 
also serve to deprive the country of the 
peace time benefits which we are now en- 
joying. ‘ 

All in all there is no justification of the 
miserly, niggardly and parsimonious policy 
of our government towards the army. 
Of all countries in the world ours has 
been the least hit by the disastrous eco- 
nomic turn of things. We are still the 
most powerful economic unit in existence 
today and it will be nothing other than 
sheer folly for us to allow envious rivals 
to maintain powerful military units while 
we do everything we can to weaken and 
demoralize our own. 

The people who now hold the fate and 
destiny of our country in their hands are 
perfectly well aware of the vast military 
establishments that have been created and 
are being maintained at the. present time 
by many of the European and some of the 
Asiatic countries. The fact that these 
powers are indebted to us to the extent 
of hundreds of millions of dollars doesn’t 
seem to deter them one bit from the mad 
race they are engaged in for military su- 
premacy. Nor will they for one moment 
countenance the suggestion of cutting 
down their own military expenditures in 
order to meet a just debt justly contracted: 

And now, in concluding this article, let 
us point out several prominent factors 
regarding the unmistakable drift of con- 
ditions in our country and briefly compare 
their importance and similarity to the 
vicissitudes experienced in the history of 
former brilliant civilization now extinct. 

The great English poet, Oliver Gold- 
smith, told us that “where wealth accu- 
mulates men decay.” He had every rea- 
son in the world for arriving at that con- 
clusion because the history of mankind is 
literally replete with instances indicative 
thereof. Such civilizations as that of 
Egypt, Babylonia, Carthage, Greece, Rome 
and numerous others are indubitable proof 
of the assertion that civilization, like ev- 
erything else, goes through the various 
stages of birth, growth, decay and death. 

And what has been the chief contribu- 
ting factor to this collapse of the grand 
civilization of the past? The answer of 
numerous historians may best be express- 
ed in the simple words of Goldsmith, 
“Where wealth accumulates men decay.” 
A wealthy nation with a glorious and 
heroic past develops the tendency to rest 
on its laurels, a rest that terminates in 
debility, soddeness, apathy and eventually 
—overthrow. 

When these sublime civilization degen- 
erate into their enervated condition the 
time becomes ripe for the barbarians and 
inferior people to inundate them and de- 
stroy everything that it took centuries to 
build. That was the course of events in 
former times. Will history repeat itself? 

Every war in which the United States 
has participated has found as unprepar- 
ed, and this unpreparedness has cost us 
billions of dollars in money, in effort and 
countless lives. 

In the War of the Revolution, although 
there were 400,000 men under arms in 
the course of hostilities, the largest num- 
ber that could be gotten together for any 
one operation was 17,000 men. It is true 
that transportation was difficult and lack 
of organization of the Colonies made it 
almost impossible to get the proper results. 

The British only had 43,000 men in 
America but these were trained profes- 
sional troops. As it took the 400,000 un- 
organized and untrained Colonists seven 
years to lick them, in spite of unparalleled 
bravery and sacrifices, this lack of pre- 
Paredness should have been a lesson for 
us until the end of time. 

But it wasn’t. In 1812 just 25 years 
later we were found in the very same 
unnecessary predicament,: We repeated | 
the mistakes of the Revolution in a highly 
aggravated form. Troops raised during 
that struggle numbered 527,654, of which 
458,463 were militia. 

It took us approximately two years to 
drive out the 16,500 Redcoats which in- 
vaded our shores, burned our Capitol 
Building and made our raw militia look 
foolish at Bladensburg. As in the Revolu- 
tion, our military commanders were with- 
out control over the operations of supply, 
which were in the hands of contractors 
independent of their jurisdiction and 
functioning under instructions of the Sec- 
retary of War. 

And would you believe it, as late as 
1917 and 1918, certain American military 
commanders in France wanted to repeat 
this very mistake in the world war, but 
pada the S. O. O. (Service of Supply) 
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‘War gave their full support to military 


victory over Mexicans in 1847, the fact. is 
that our troops were frequently unneces- 
sarily exposed to the danger of annihila- 
tion and that our victories were achieved 
at the expense of an enormous waste of 
force. 

The evidence of such waste clearly ap- 
pears from the fact that the total force 
employed amounted to 104,284 against a 
hostile strength never in excess of 36,000. 
Then, too, the Mexican has never been 
known as a trained soldier but rather was 
a gathering of mobs. In battles among 


themselves in the last 15 years they have _ 


been known to fire a million rounds of 
ammunition without a serious casualty. 

The greatly enlarged scale upon which 
the War between the States was fought 
served to bring out in sharper relief the 
errors in military policy which had char- 
acterized the conduct of previous wars. In 
1862 there was no unity of organization— 
there were eight separate commands, each 
reporting to the Secretary of War. 

After three years of baffled effort the 


‘situation was saved by the appointment 


of General Grant to the supreme com- 
mand of the Union armies. In spite of 
overwhelming numbers and resources, it 
took the Union army of 2,000,000 men four 
years to whip the 603,000 Confederates 
who opposed them. 

The Spanish-American War holds a 
unique place in our history by virtue of 
the swiftness with which the ultimate de- 
cision was reached. Much of it was fought 
by the Navy, Schley at Santiago and 
Dewey at Manila Bay undoubtedly con- 
tributing to a far quicker end of hostilities 
than otherwise would have occurred. 

The troops employed in the course of 
the war numbered 58,688 regulars and 
223,235 volunteers. For the first time in 
our history the mistake of calling state 
militia into Federal service was complete- 
ly discarded. The outbreak of war found 
our Supply and Administrative Depart- 
ments totally unprepared to fit out a 
force of 275,000 men for service in a for- 
eign country. 

Special Privilege was just beginning to 
get a foothold in our Republican admin- 
istrations and the Embalmed Beef scan- 
dals, which needlessly killed more of our 
troops than Spanish bullets, is still a 
stench in our national nostrils. 


Our transportation system fell down 


and at one time there was 1,000  side-_ 


tracked cars trying to reach ‘Tampa, 
Florida, the port of embarkation, these 
cars being backed up as far as Columbia, 

Car. 

The armament with which the troops 
were supplied was in large part obsolete, 
black powder that had been only partially 
replaced by smokeless powder. Only a 
small portion of the troops were supplied 
with magazine rifles. Horrible sanitation 
and poorly prepared camp sites led to 
crowded, fever-stricken camps. r 

Only 151 of the 2,362 big guns which 
had in 1886 been determined on as neces- 
sary in coast defense had been emplaced. 
Consequently many battle ships which 
might have brought about an even quicker 
termination of the war were employed as 
coast defense units. 

The American effort in the world war 
must always stand out as the most re- 
markable example of the improvisation of 
any army in the course of a war in the 
military history of the world. No credit 
is due our politicians after three years of 
warning. 

Rather, sole credit for this achievement 
belongs to the splendid Yankee spirit of 
the enlisted men and officers who “packed 
up their troubles in their old kit bags” 
and set out to really “get the Kaiser as 
though the whole thing were a lark. 

Starting with a force of only 85,000 
men, we had in a period of 18 months 
raised a force of nearly 4,000,000 men, 
transported more than 2,000,000 across 
submarine infested seas without the loss 
of a single man, and deployed on the bat- 
tlefield an army which played the de- 
cisive part in turning the enemy advance 
into a defeat. 

After four years of Continental methods 
of offense the Germans were flabbergast- 
ed at the “go-get-em” spirit of the Amer- 
ican doughboy who never stopped just be- 
cause his objective had been reached but 
kept on chasing the Germans until their 
tongues. hung out and they were ready to 
yell “Kamerad,” which is the German 
equivalent in wartime to “I give up.” 

This achievement was rendered possible 
by a number of factors. Among these 
were the following: 

Our preparations for the war. were free 
from hostile disturbance, due to the fact 
that they were covered by the allied 
armies. 

Our shortages in military equipment 
were supplied by the allied powers. 

Unity of control im the theater of op- 
erations and eventually in the War De- 
partment was completely achieved, and 
supply of the troops was thus coordinated 
with their operations. 

The President and the Secretary of 


commanders and placed in their hands 
complete authority for the: conduct of op- 
erations. 

Congress exercised to the full the war 
powers granted it by the Constitution in- 
stead of delegating essential powers to the 
States, as had been the case in previous 
wars. , 

The principle of universal service was 
applied, and an obligation of service for 
the period of the war instead of limited 
terms of service was provided. 

Our armies were officered under a non- 
political ‘system, and in the combatant 
branches officer candidates were prepared 
for the exercise of the duties of the com- 
missioned grades by a preliminary course 
of military training. 

The courses of instruction in our. serv- 


ice schools had prepared the senior offi- 


cers of the Regular Army for the duties 


of high command and staff of large forces 
in numbers sufficient to meet the needs 
of our armies. 

It is of the utmost importance to our 
future safety that we do not lose sight of 
these indispensable factors of our suc- 
cess. We can not base our future defense 
upon the assumption that. the armies of 
allies will assure us the time required for 
the preparation of our military effort. We 
can not with safety defer provision for 
unity of control in our military prepara- 
tions until the outbreak of war. We must 
keep abreast of developments in the ma- 
terial of war and not allow ourselves to 
become dependent on foreign nations for 
the supply of modern equipment. Nor 
should we lose sight of the fact that in 
the World War we approached very close 
to the time limit within which our effort 
could be mede effective; that a deferment 


eaten 


of two months in the time schedule of th¢ 
arrival of our forces in France might havé 
seriously altered the military situation; 
that during the first six months of be 
war extreme confusion prevailed in 

supply system in the United States; tha® 
the absence of territorial organization and 


the centralization of authority in the Wag: 


Department produced a clumsy mechana 
ism of administration; that the training 
of many of our units and most of our re= 
placements was deficient and increase@ 
our battle casualties unnecessarily; and 
that we did not take full advantage of the 
existence of the Regular Army as a force 
in being at the outbreak of the war 
failed to dispatch all of its available uni 
at an early date to the theater of operas 
tions—an error which was not fully reala 
ized until the critical situation of March, 


. 1918, developed on the western front. 3 


— 





Striking An 
Economic Balance 


(Continued from page Seven) 


simple and infallible remedy that lay in 
merely putting men to work, by reducing 
working time, without reducing wages, 

But there is not one of these subter- 
fuges (or all of-them combined), that is 
constructive in principle; not one of them 
that aims at causes instead of effects; not 
one of them that is not almost blindly 
experimental; not one of them that can 
guarantee steady and profitable work to 
the idle millions; not one of them that 
can assure the return. of prosperity 
through a revival of business. 

In fact, there are but few propositions 








regarding this entire situation that can 
be advanced with any degree of assur- 
ance: Unless steady and profitable work 
is provided for the unemployed, depression 
is going to spread, pauperism is going to 
increase, and discontent is going to run 
riot. 

Millions upon millions of red-blooded 
Americans need not .be expected indefi- 
nitely to accept: half-hearted charity in- 
stead of the work to which they are en- 
titled, and which. could ‘easily be given 
them, were it not for the shortsightedness 
of those by whom the wealth and industry 
of this country are largely controlled. 


These men may ‘continue to spurn the 
thought of ending unemployment by the 
simple process of decreasing working time 
without greatly decreasing pay. But the 
may do so at their peril. i 

King Midas learned that it took more 
than gold to make him rich. And it seems 





that industry has yet to learn that the ime 
pregnability of its wealth lay less in papeR 
bonds and iron vaults than in prosperous, 
happy and contented labor. 

It takes no seer to see that this country 
is irrevocably headed toward a radical} 
and permanent change in its economid 
policies. Those in a position to do so may 
so direct this change as to bring relative 
peace and prosperity to industry and la« 
bor alike, or they may dillydall over dolea 
and job insurance and needless public ime 
provements and reconstructive schemes, 
and other evasive measures, till a crisi9 
is reached, and our economic system over«. 
thrown, with or without violence, and on 
its ruins erected some other radically difs 
ferent system, based, possibly, on Soviete 
ism, communism, or some other form of 
collectivism that is utterly foreign td 
American thoughts and ideals and aspirs 
ations. ; 
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Page Ten 


























BANKERS 


From Plain Talk Magazine 
“@®y> Permission) 

By SEYMOUR E. ALLEN 
In April 1792 the first coinage act be- 
e the law of the land, it provided for 
j free coinage of both gold and silver. 
apter 16—Section 14—reads as follows: 
®An Act establishing a mint and regulat- 
ing the Coins of the United States.” 

‘ Enacted into law on April 2, 1792, per- 

itting the free coinage of Gold and Sil- 
wer was a “Special Privilege” legislative 
act for the “Rich and Well-Born,” in ac- 
rdance with the first Secretary of the 

reasury, Alexander Hamilton, himself a 

ch man. Certainly a special privilege 

for no one else but the rich and well-born, 
ad any gold or silver that could be coin- 
into money. It was spoken of as the 

-Coin of the Realm,” a very appropriate 
fname, ‘indeed. 
’ Up until the Civil War we had no other 

id of legal tender money. During the 
ivil War, the necessity became apparent 
t we did not have enough money to 
tinue the maintenance of the war, and 

in 1863 a National Bank Act was pass- 
that placed paper currency as a form 

bf legal tender money for all purposes 

f domestic use. 

We then began to let the bankers who 

ught government bonds deposit them 

th the United States Treasury and re- 
ve 342 per. cent interest and who in 
received five, ten and twenty dollar 
which. they immediately loaned to 
merchants and farmers and collected 
terest on same. They, thereby, collected 
ouble interest, one from government, the 
er from the people. If this was not 
ting special. privileges to a few, what 
was it? 

A money system like this was nothing 
fore than legalized poker playing with 

pack of stacked cards. The bankers 
pould not lose. A system which collects 
pvithin a period of 35 years the total 
unt of the principal deposited and 
Still leaves the bonds intact, is surely a 
Bpecial privilege grant of the worse sort. 

When a person buying a home gets a 
mortgage of $2500 on the property at the 

gal rate of 6 per cent he pays in 17 years 

$2500 and the debt is still to be paid 
full. Is such.a system a good system 
work under? Just as the Gambling 

Ouse Keeper, who collects a percentage 

nm every “Pot’’ will by the law of “Mathe- 

tical Progression” if the game con- 
ties long enough collect all the money 
the house, just so sure will the banker 
et all the property rights, which money 
resents, if continued long enough. 

Just as sure that a “Book-Maker” at a 
Race Track who collects a percentage on 
pvery race, will by that old gambling law 
pf “Mathematical Progression” if the 

es continue, he will collect every dol- 
in the area known as the race track. 
we hear it repeated by every person, 
that a gambler’s life is a sure-loser-pro- 
position. What beats him is that old law 
of “Mathematical Progression,” which 
very few know exists, but which every op- 
erator uses to beat the gambling public. 

So sure, is the banker, that he will in 
time get. all the property in the land if 
this system is permitted that he has noth- 
nhs gay when people, talk, and fight 

t predatory wealth, or against Wall 
Street, for this old law of “Mathematical 
Progression,” every day is performing its 
pure duty and collecting interest for him. 

‘When the government has paid in in- 
térest the full amount of the money which 
he supplies for the deposit of bonds, the 

mds are “Refunded” and money once 
continues into’ circulation to keep 
ng the “Property Rights,” which 
dollar represents, until the last 
rty Right” has been gotten from 
the people. When the “Property Rights” 
bégin to narrow down and they continue 

collect the “toll” and it becomes 
burdensome, we’ hear of bankruptcy, of 
cities, states, and other forms of mortgage 
foreclosures. «> 

‘While we hear of rugged individualism 
®eing the basis of our livelihood and we 
deprecate ideas of working in groups or 
combining for the interest of the general 
masses, we are everyday being discouraged 
in owning our own homes by the exorbi- 
tdnt rate charged for the borrowing of 
money to carry the unpaid balance upon 
our homes. 

‘While usually first mortgages are not 
charged a higher rate than the legal 6 per 
cent, the second and third mortgages run 
anywhere from 6 to 20 per cent according 
to the risk involved or to what the user 
can get, but which by itself defeats the 
chance of ever collecting the balance be- 
cause of the exorbitant rate charged. 

We have loan sharks who will for a 
consideration*and a high interest rate loan 
us money to buy our homes but we soon 
find ourselves in difficulties and the in- 
terest is so high it is nothing short of ex- 
tortion, and extortion is the word for what 
some of these money racketeers practice 
en the small home owner. 

If we had our government issue money 
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a Department: of Currency which would 
make loans to the home owners without 
the e of interest which is the Old 
Man of the Sea, we. would have a nation 
of happy home owners and we would have 
homes free from lozn sharks, shylocks, and 
racketeers. For it is a sure-thing for the 
ones who loan the money that they will 
either get the principle or the home which 
is always worth more than the mortgage. 

That is the greatest racket practiced in 
America tOday, which by being permitted 
is undermining a happy and contented 
citizenship and making us a nation of ten- 
ants, as much as the poor colored people 
of the south who have everything mort- 
gaged from the old mule to the plow which 
they seed the land with to raise cotton. 

The real owner of any home is the one 
who holds the mortgage on it for he not 
only collects interest but he collects the 
principle and with one failure to live up 
to conditions can foreclose and have the 
property. Granting that the real owner 
is the mortgagee then why should not 
the person who buys the home only pay 
taxes on the part which his interest covers, 
and the balance of the mortgage holdings 
be paid by the other interest holding 
party. 

For example, if A owns a $1,000 equity 
in-his home and B owns:a $3,000 mortgage 
on which he collects from 6 to 20 per cent 
interest, should not A only be taxed for 
what he owns ($1,000) and should not B 
be taxed for what he owns ($3,000), in- 
stead of A being taxed for the whole thing 
($4,000) 2 eda mortgage holder has 
equity in the property; then out of all 
fairness should he not. pay his just share 
of the taxes involved? 
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her wealth. . When: Babylon went’ down, 
two per centiof her population owned all 
_the wealth of the nation. 
went down, one per cent of her population 
owned all the land. When Rome went 
-down, 1,800 men owned all the known 
world at that time. 


the population own 65 per cent of the 
wealth. How did they get it? 
a sure-thing proposition, the borrowing 
of money into circulation and the collec- 
tion of interest thereon, thst squeezes all 
the property rights contained 
money loaned. 
and loaned again.to do the job all over 
again until all the property rights of the 
land are finally placed into the hands of 
the people who control the system. 


Collection” continuously, is not a legal- 
ized poker game, a sure-thing, heads-I- 
ee proposition then, what 


statute law by an act of Congress and in 

See aie of the Constitution’s 
nt which stated “Congress 

power to coin mone i Claes se 

tion 8, Article 1, 

stitution has Con 
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lasting doom and Servitude, which if per- 
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“Money Slavery,” worse than ‘“Chattel 
Slavery” ever was. 

Do we want a system that is gathering 
vast riches to the bankers who own the 
system, but which in so doing is impov- 
erishing the rest of the nation’s citizens? 
Do we wish to abolish a system, that ev- 
ery day is bringing our cities and states 
nearer to a bankruptcy, which is caused 
by the power of “Cumulative Interest.” 

If we wish for the total abolishment 
of this system, then we must vote for 
people who believe that the only true so- 
lution is to live up to the Constitution of 
the United States, and who if elected will 
see that its mandates are carried out in 
full. 

How much ionger do we want to live un- 
der a money system, based on a gambling 
law of “Mathematical Progression,” or 
“Cumulative Interest,” as it is better 
known? We have the instrument in the 
Constitution if we will only use it to our 
self-interest and benefit. There is no 
breaking of that old law, no more than 
we can break the law of “Supply and De- 
mand,” which some of our Congressmen 
think can be done by just enacting leg- 
islation, like farm-relief, tariff enact- 
ments, and other foolish remedies, that 
show how self-evident it is that we know 
nothing about the workings of those in- 
exorable laws of economics. 

We have a sure-thing-gamble in our 
money system, that needs to be broken 
before we are all broke, and in hock to a 
few money lenders. Let the few that 
realize this system, fight and expose it, 
wherever they be, and it will not stand 
the light of day, once it becomes well 
known nationally. 
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Until the home owners of this country 
stop eating green apples they can expect 
nothing else but to be sick financially for 
an equitable system of money put into 
circulation by the fiat of government 
without interest is the only system that 
will save them from a slavery worse than 
ever the chattel slave had, for he was al- 
ways sure of a roof over his head which 
unfortunately thousands of home owners 
are not sure of tonight. 

Do ‘we want a nation of tenants who 
will continue to pay tribute to the money 
lenders or do we want a nation of home 
owners free from worry or fear of dispos- 
session? To stop racketeering we must 
eradicate the cause. Racketeering can 
never flourish under a system that does 
not permit special privilege to operate 
whether in tariffs, farm boards, or ship|: 
subsidies, or land grants. Stop a system 
that permits special privilege, and we 
have abolished graft, and robbery and 
crookedness. 

We abolished the negro from chattel 
slavery only to put him in a worse slavery, 
that of tenantcy. Do the American peo- 
ple want to be only tenants, for a system 
which bankers can collect property rights 
on every dollar loaned will sooner or later 
get all the property in their own hands 
and then we will be as bad as any south- 
ern negro tenant on a plantation raising 
cotton only for the mortgage holder. We 
must decide now to abolish usurious in- 
terest on loans for homes and for all loan- 
ing of money. 

The word “Usury” means the paying of 
any premium—award—or tribute for the 
use of anything. When we read old dic- 
tionaries we find the real meaning, but of 
late years we see the word changed fo fit 
an interest on money beyond the current 
rate of interest. Very fictitious reasoning 
and which was placed that way to fool the 
unwitted. When we read the word “In- 
terest” in the Encyclopedia Brittanica, we 
have the true meaning, which will well be 
worth the interest of looking up. 
Another racket is the assessment racket 
which has been used quite frequently by 
the politicians for they raise the value of 
the assessment and at the same _ time 
charge a higher rate for taxes, caused by 
the interest charges which they pay to the 
banker for money loaned to them. The 
banks claim the valuation of the property 
has gone done contrary to the assessment 
ideas and wish to have some of the mort- 
gage reduced and immediately the small 
home owner has to go to one of these loan 
sharks and get his furniture, and automo- 
bile mortgaged so as to meet this demand 
and he finally finds himself without any- 
thing in his possession which he can really |. 
call his home. 

As Will Rogers aptly stated: “This was 
the first nation that ever went to the 
poorhouse in automobiles.” More sense 
than humor and if we will reason it out 
we can easily see why we are going to 
poorhouses in automobiles, for we have 
mortgaged everything we own to keep the 
old homestead only to lose everything. 

A vicious system of circulating money 
which is such a surething for the banker 
is a home-wrecker of the first water, and 
make us all homeless as the wandering 
tribes of the African deserts. To stop us 
all becoming tenants we must stop a sys- 
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Next Week i 
“The | 
HOOVER PANIC” 
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Plain Talk magazine says the Stock Market . i 
Crash of 1929 was deliberately brought about | 
by President Hoover, Eugene Meyer and Felix 
Warburg, and millions of people have been 
thrown out of work as the result of its effect on 
business. Apolozists for the Mellon-Morgan 
administrations who declare that “world-wide 
conditions” caused the present depression ‘are 
shown up for what they are in this article. {ff 
Plain Talk shows by correspondence in the 
White House files that Mr. Hoover knew exactly 
what he was doing when he started a bear move- 
ment in the stock market, by arbitrary action of {if 
the Federal Reserve Board, And Plain Talk [ff 
shows just who benefited by it and how much 
they paid the Republican National Committee. 
Read this article in next week’s FREE PRESS. 
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U. F. F. A. IS ONLY 
_ HOPE FOR FARMER 


E. S. Hand Tells What's 
Wrong With G. O. P. 
And Democrats 


By E. S. Hand of Tama, Ia., 
Member of U. F. F. A. 

A professional man makes this 

statement: “Farmers are most 

gullible.” 

Farmers are you going to 
prove this true in the November 
election by voting for the old G. 
O. P. which has promised you 
nothing only some more of the 
old medicine, which is more gov- 
ernment expense, more _ taxes, 
more bureaus and commissions 
for you to support. 

The only thing they have to of- 
fer is the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation which doled out over 
three billion dollars to the Wall 
Street bunch, while citizens and 
ex-soldiers are starving under the 
stars and stripes. 

The Democratic party has lent 
their support to put this over. In 
fact the Democratic party has been 
a spare tire for this Seventy-Sec- 
ond Congress. If it had not been 
used for a spare tire, the doles to 
Wall Street could not have been 
passed. 

The Democratic party could 
have forced help for the ex- 
soldiers and the starving, by the 
aid of the Progressive Republi- 
cans, but they chose to lend their 
support to carry out the Hoover 
ideas. 

The states are supposed to bor- 
row money from the government. 
They say Iowa and Illinois have 
all ready borrowed into the mil- 
lions. Who will pay the interest 
and the principal when due? The 
taxpayer and the farmer. 

What the farmer wants is the 

cost of production figured on the 
same basis as corporations figure 
their, income. 
- The U. F. F. A. constitution 
gives, them the only way to get it. 
It is my opinion that unless the 
farmers unite under one head and 
that organization composed of 
their; own brother farmers they 
will never get any consideration 
fram. politicians. 

As, to the farmers being most 
gullible, it would appear that the 
independent business men were 
in about as bad a situation. 

I think a reporter at the Demo- 
cratic convention sums up the 
two, old parties about right.. He 
says this: 

‘As the curtain falls on. the 
bisgest political show in American 
history an old newspaper friend 
whispers in my ear: ‘Now they 
can.go home and the people can 
again vote in November for the 
least ;of two evils? And that is 
exactly what the masses have 
done., They have remained par- 
tisan | slaves and voted for _ the 
least. of the two evils until evil has 
about, damned America. Are they 
going, to do. it this year and 
finish the job of wrecking the 
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NUMBER OF MILK 


products this Fall and Winter as 


has begun to decline. 
tures, local 
higher percentage of low-produc- 
ing cows in herds, and a marked 
shift toward Fall freshening are 
stated as reasons why total milk 
production the first half of 1932 
was somewhat lighter than. for 
the same period in 1931, despite 
an increased number of cows. 


Canada Has Better 


farm near Avonlea, Sask., Canada, 
because of unpaid taxes, 
Denton, Horton, Kan., 

chance and wrote King George of 
England about his troubles. 
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COWS INCREASING 


Increased Production Of 


Dairy Products Is 
To Be Expected 


Increased production of dairy 








a result. of relativély large num- 
ber of cows on farms, low prices 
of feed grains in relation to dairy 
products, increased Fall freshen- 
ing, and prospective increases in 
feed supplies, is to be expected, 
says the Department of Agricul- 
ture reporting on the dairy out- 
look. 

The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics says that unless. the 
decrease in consumer incomes is 
checked, the ratio between prices 
of feed and prices of dairy prod- 
ucts will probably be even less 
favorable for dairying in deficit 
feed areas than for the last two 
seasons. In surplus feed areas, 
however, the ratio, it is expected, 
will be more favorable. Prices of 
fluid milk have declined during 
the last year at about the same 
rate as have prices of manufac- 
tured dairy products, but the 
Bureau points out that base prices 
for fluid milk are still relatively 
higher than wholesale prices of 
the manufactured products. 

The number of milk cows on 
farms has continued to increase 
during the first half of 1932 ata 
more rapid rate than in the same 
months of 1931, but it is expected 
that the present rate of increase, 
will not continue because the 
numbers of heifers being raised 
Poor pas- 
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feed shortages, 





Tax Laws Than U. S. 


Threatened with the loss of his 





Oscar 
took a 


It 


government. built by Washington 
and redeemed by Lincoln? Unless 
the masses develop some voting 
sense may. God save America.” 
Masses, it is easy if you would 


‘was a good: hunch for Denton’s 
letter was promptly acknowledged 
by the king, who took the matter 
up with Canadian authorities. In 
time, Denton received word from 
Saskatchewan officials that he 





The into-storage season for 
eggs for 1932 is rapidly approach- 
ing a close, and with the period of 
short production just ahead con- 
siderable interest is now being 
centered in probable price devel- 
opment within the next month or 
So, according to information made 
available by the Department of 
Agriculture. The following ad- 
aan information was provid- 
ed: 

Should. owners be willing to 
sell when prices reach a point 
to permit a moderate profit rather 


larger profits later in the year, 
prices should hold within a rela- 
tively narrow range. 

Egg values showed a further im- 
provement in early July. Quota- 
tions un Middle Western mixed 
colors at New York advanced 2% 
to 3 cents per dozen during the 
first two weeks, toward the mid- 
dle of the month touching the 
highest point that had been reach- 
ed since the latter part of Febru- 
ary. Behind this advance were re- 
ceipts of very irregular quality, 
be scarcity of good eggs, and prices 
too low to induce storage with- 
drawals so early in the season in 
view of the relatively small stor- 
age stocks, : 

Jobbers found it necessary. to 
bid prices upward to obtain sup- 
plies of desirable quality. When 
this point was reached offerings 
were made so freely as to cause 
an immediate reaction in prices, 
and a part of the early gain was 
lost. Many dealers, too, felt that 
the advance had been too rapid, 
and that the resulting higher re- 
tail prices would tend to check 
consumption. At the-decline of 
1 to 1% cents per. dozen the mar- 
ket steadied under renewed buy- 
ing, and slight fractional gains 
were made on some grades. 

The immediate statistical posi- 
tion of the market contains much 
that is encouraging, although 
there are some features that em- 
phasize the advisability of a con- 
servative policy. Peak holdings of 
eggs in cold storage this year will 
probably be the smallest in 16 
years. The 6,340,000 cases re- 


than refuse t2 sell in the hope of, 





Interest Centered In Egg _ 
Prices Within Next Month 
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ported in cold storage on July 1, 
was about 33 per cent less than 
the stocks in cold storage-on the 
correspending date last year and 
34 per cent less than the five-year 
average of July 1 stocks. 

Ah offsetting element to the fa- 
vorable stock situation is that re- 
ceipts-at the principal markets in 
late July are not declining as fast 
as they did in late July last year. 
They continue to lag behind but 
not to the same extent as earlier 
in the season. It is probable that 
very shortly they will exceed those 
of last year. Production condi- 
tions at the close of July were 
more favorable than they were at 
any time last year, and it is not 
thought that the very small re- 
ceipts of last August will be re- 
peated in 1932. 

Production in general is holding 
up well, particularly in those 
states hard hit by the drought 
last summer and where conditions 
are more normal this year, and it 
is believed that any marked rise 
in prices will immediately bring 
out heavy shipments from coun- 
try points. Receipt reports on the 
size of the farm flocks indicate 
that the number of layers now on 
farms is only slightly less than 
a@ year ago whereas early in the 
year they were considerably less. 

Such reports also indicate that 
the number of roung chickens on 
farms is akout 7 to 8 per cent 
greater than the number on farms 
a year ago, which, with practical- 
Iy the same number ~* he~< car- 
ried over into the new laying sea- 
son, sugges’ the possibility that 
there will be more layers on farms 
this fall and winter. Reports on 
commercial hatching indicate. a 
sharp decrease in the number of 
salable chicks hatched on the Pa- 
cific coast, but. an increase 
throughout the middle West and 
in the east. 





TO PREVENT CALVES FROM 
SUCKING 
Apply to the teats, or what ever 
part is sucked, a strong mixture 
of lard and cayenne pepper. A few 
applications will be sufficient. 


S.POINT ADVANCE 


IN FARM PRICES 


Increase Largest Of Any, 
Similar Period In 
Three Years 








An advance of five points was 
registered in the index of  th@ 
general level of prices of farm 
products from June 15 to July 15, 
according to the Bureau of Agri« 
cultural Economics. This resulted 
from a sharp upturn in prices off 
hogs, cattle, eggs, and cotton, and 
of mipor advance in five otheg 
farm commodities. 

The July 15 farm price index, 
compiled by the Bureau of Agrie 
cultural Economics, stood at 5% 
per cent of the prewar average, 
the increase since June 15 having 
been the largest recorded in @# 
month’s time since July, 19299 
Hog prices advanced about 50 per 
cent during the period; cattle 
were up 19 per cent; eggs gained 
13 per cent, and the farm pric@ 
of cotton was up 11 per cent/ 
Prices of small grains declined. 

The Bureau points out that thé 
index on July 15.was 22 points 
below that of a year ago, and les@# 
than one-half of the average of 
July indexes for the preceding - 
five years, but that “there ig 
some compensation in this some 
what discouraging picture” i 
that there were sharp declines i 
prices of commodities- that farm<! 
ers buy and in the wages of hired 
farm labor, during the past year¢ 
The index of prices paid by farm<| 
ers dropped about 18 points fronj 
July, 1931, to July, 1932. 

The feeding of corn to hogs ig: 
now more profitable than at an 
time since April, 1927, on accoun 
of the sharp advance in h 
prices and only a small increase! 
in the farm. price of -corn, 
says the Bureau. The hog-corn 
ratio was 14.1 on July 15 as come © 
pared with 9.6 on June 15. 3 





HOW TO PRESERVE EGGS 


To each pailful of water add 4; » 


pints of fresh slacked lime and - 
1 pint of common salt. Mix well, 
Fill your barrel half full with 





fluid. Put your eggs down in if 
any time after June,: and they 
will keep two years, if desired. « 
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FARMERS! ]} 


unite in one party to clean up the | ~ oud not lose his farm as_ the 





ogee: provincial a be — 
i provisions protect property F ‘a 
owners: such cases. Evidently lr 
New Crop Of Game Canada must be ahead of us in Get ogether an a J om 


laws of-this kind. | 








On Michigan Farms 





der a law enacted in 1929 
Mi ane@farmers are organizing 
for: the production and marketing 
of a new crop—game. They will 
at the same time solve the hunt- 
ing: problem and abolish much of 
the trespass nuisance. Organiz- 
ation under the law is not diffi- 
cult. Any group of farmers may 
form a game preserve of a com- 
mercial hunting preserve under a 


U. F. F. A. 


All farmers should belong to the United Farm Federation of America 
to gain their rightful power. Only 25 per cent of the farmers are or- 
ganized. You can help us to organize 100 per cent if you join today. 


Unfair Newspapers | The 


In this column will appear 
the names of those newspapers 
which have published discrimi- 
nating articles about our as- 
sociation as per Section 2 and 
3 of Article 13. If you hear of 
others, send us the clippings. 

Muscatine Journal, Musca- 


permit’ issued by the state. The}] tine, Iowa. m 
a pave ce posted we ae Davenport Democrat, Daven- sb = yearly. You may use produce or post dated checks te 
pro vy es ° ac. wad port, Iowa. e 

-serve must be stocked with a min- pay tails small sum. 

imum of 100 birds of whatever || , — Courier, Ottumwa 


species desired. Hunting is re- 
stricted to those given cards or 
permits by the landowners. They 
may ¢harge a fee for every piece 
of ¢g taken by the hunters 
but they must put a state tag 


Wallace Farmer and iowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, Ia. 

The first three are published 
by the Lee Syndicate, which al- 
so publishes the Kewanee, I1l., 
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on each piece. This looks like a|] Star-Courier, Mason City 
good plan for both farmers and || Globe Gazette, Lincoln, Neb. L. A. LOOS, Hedrick, Ia. NORMAN BAKER, Muscatine, la, 
sportsmen. It assures a supply|} Star and papers at President Secretary 








Madison, 
Wis., LaCrosse, Wis., and Han- 


of game and it provides pay for 
nibal, Mo. 


those who raise it and allows oth- 
ers to hunt it. 
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WORK 


Plans Being Made For 


Creation Of Four 
Trunk Systems 
It will take months to iron out 


ertain difficulties and to put into 
effect the plan for railroad con- 





solidations approved a short time |i 


ago by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, setting up four rail- 
road ‘systems in the eastern part 
pf the United States. The four 
systems, when reorganization is 
jcompleted, will be made up of 
about 300 carriers 
miles of tracks, of which 31.5 per 


cent will be directed by the Penn- || 


sylvania, 24.5 per cent by the 
(Chesapeake and Ohio, 23.7 per 
went by the New York Central, 


land 20.3 per cent by the Balti- |} 


g@More and Ohio. 
‘Conditions Are Made 


“The railroads, in their original 
(petition to the commission, asked 
for establishment of five trunk 
dines, but this was not allowed. 
‘The Pennsylvania was ordered to 
divest itself of holdings in New 
fEngland railroads, which are ‘to 
fbe dealt with in a future o®der 
iby the commission. These two 
points and a number of others of 
minor importance will have to be 
settled, for the railroads have 
yaised certain objections to them. 

Acquisition of the smaller lines 
my the key systems is expected 
to be made through exchanges of 
stock rather than by outright pur- 
chases. Negotiations for such 
transactions. already are in pro- 
gress. The merger plan is ap- 
proved generally by high officials 


of the railways. 


Division of Systems 


The four main systems are ap- 
portioned as’follows under the 
plan approved by the commission: 

The New: York Central will be 
made up of 75-long and_ short 
roads and trackage rights over 6 
roads and will acquire the Déla- 
yware, Lackawanna, and Western, 
‘the Virginian, and one-fourth in- 
terest in the Lehigh and New 
England. 

‘’The Pennsylvania will include 
2 roads and trackage rights over 
four roads and will acquire the 

troit, Toledo, and Ironton, the 

fabash, one-fourth interest in 
ithe Lehigh and New England, 
one-fourth interest in the Pitts- 
burgh and West Virginia, and one- 
half interest in the Raritan River. 

The Baltimore and Ohio com- 
‘bination will include 68 roads and 
trackage rights over eight roads 
jand will take in the Reading, the 
\Central of New Jersey, the West- 
ern Maryland, the Alton, the Buf- 
falo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, 
‘one-fourth interest in the Pitts- 
durgh and West Virginia, and 
‘one-half interest in the Raritan 
River. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio- 

Nickel Plate will include 70 roads 
and trackage rights oVer seven 
r and will, include the Bes- 
semer and Lake Erie, the Erie, 
the Pere Marquette, one-fourth 
interest in the Lehigh and New 
England, and one-fourth interest 
in the Pittsburgh and West Vir- 

ja. 

‘| Plan Being Praised 
‘ Railroad officials believe that 
the mergers will usher in a new 
order in transportation history 
and will have a healthy effect up- 
on the railroad business of the 


a ediate future. 
" ‘Names of many familiar and 
historical systems will disappear 
from the transportation map— 
ut in exchange passenger ser'v- 
ices will be reorganized and termi- 
mal facilities will be developed 
‘and improved. Railroad property 
worth many billions is involved. 
- One. note of strong opposition 
to the mergers has come from or- 
banized railroad labor. David B. 
Frenertson, spokesman for the 
tinicns, has asserted that the con- 
gclidations will be opposed on the 
grceund that they would throw 
thoucands of workers out of em- 
ployment. Railroad labor has op- 
posed mergers in the past, Rob- 
erfcon declared in Cleveland, O., 
and will continue to do so in the 
future. 





Uncle Sam, with a new revenue 
Hill passed, looks less like a poor 
debtor, and the money lenders 
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in the 1932 Olympic games. 
contests take place. 
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Where Olympic Games Are Being Held 





(Acme Photo) 


Air view of the stadium at Los Angeles, where athletes from all parts of the world are participating 
the left is the swimming stadium, where the swimming and diving 















SPIES SWARMING 
THROUGH WORLD 


United States Is Only 
Nation To Abolish | 


Prying Tactics i 





Although: the United States 
abolished its cryptical bureau ‘in 
Washington three years ago, dd- 
ing away with the practice of pry- 
ing into’the'‘secrets of foreign 
governments, there is every rea- 
son to believe that other coun- 
tries are not so scrupulous about. 
the secrets of Uncle Sam and that 
spies are swarming thicker than 
ever through the capitals of the 
world. 
The reason for: the deluge of 
international spying, it is said, is 
the prevalent wave of fear and 
distrust. Nations are afraid of 
war—afraid of being attacked— 
and are trying to be forearmed by: 
being forewarned. 

Another Mati Hari 
The beautiful Mati Hari, exe- 
cuted just outside the walls of 
Paris and dramatized in Ameri- 
can movies, has her counterpart 
many times over at this moment 
in this country, in Europe; and in 
the Far East. 
Mme. Tiodozia Majewska, one 
of the loveliest dancers in the 
theaters and cabarets of Poland, 
has just been sentenced to life 
imprisonment for espionage 
against her own country, and her 
two accomplices, a former army 
officer and another government 
official, were shot. 
Mme. de Littke, a spy in the 
employe of Poland, has just 
bought her own life back from 
Hungary by unearthing a plot 
against that country, her officer- 
lover trying first to kill her, then 
blowing out his own brains when 
he discovered her true character. 
Spy’s Death Caused War 
Mussolini recently fired an en- 
tire embassy staff in one of the 
principal capitals of Europe be- 
cause a clever woman had suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of the 
Italian code book and selling its 
contents to France and Yugos- 
slavia. 
Capt..Nakamura, whose tragic 
death the excuse of Japan’s 
war against China, was according 
to the Chinese, merely a danger- 
ous spy. masquerading under the 
guise of a harmless “scholar” en- 
gaged in the study of geography 
first hand in Chinese territory. 





The politicians at the conven- 
tions holler themselves hoarse, 
but their voices are not so far 
gone that they can’t tenderly in- 
quire after their constituents, 
families, nor are their arms so 
lame from flag waving that they 
can’t shake hands with all the 
voters. 


The boys are urgeti to train 








will begin to speak to him when 
they meet him on the street. 


their hands, but what they seem 
to want most is a pitching arm. 
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Father Warned For 
Chaining Daughter 
To Make Her Work 


A story of almost unbelievable 
cruelty was brought to light when 
Lena Persiana, 12, thin and ema- 
ciated,.told a judge how her fath- 
er bound her legs with chains 
so’ that s'e would not run away 
from their home, in Camden, N. 
J. Awakened at 5 each morning, 
she did the chores before going 
to school.: After school came 
more housework, and then she was 
put to work painting lampshades 
untif 2 o’clock in the morning. 
The girl’s legs showed the bruises 
of the chains which had been 
put on her regularly for two 
years. The father was released 
with a warning. 


PAY CUT MEASURE. 
PUZZLES CAPITAL 


Economy Act That Saves 
Millions Cause Of 


Much Confusion 














Washington is puzzled over the 
operation of the pay-reducing 
provisions of the ‘national econo- 
my act, calculated to save $175,- 
000,000 during the next year. It 
is up to Comptroller General Mc- 
Carl and his accounting office to 
interpret the measure, but to date 
few phases of it have been defin- 
itely settled. 

The law: provides for a one- 
furlough without pay for some 
government employes and a flat 
pay cut for those whose duties 
prevent furloughs. Either way, ali 
workers feel the ax. Half the sav- 
ings depend upon the furloughs. 

The principal question is wheth- 
er employes may take a payless 
vacation of 30 days, go on a flat 
five-day week with no leave, paid 
or unpaid, or take time off in 
small amounts, accumulated week 
by week. 

One fact apparently established 
is that employes in the domestic 
service who had 15 days of leave 
coming to them up to June 30 
but who have not yet taken it are 
out of luck. The law prevents cu- 
mulative leave, suspends all leave 
this year, and provides that for 
future years leave shall be 15 
days instead of 30. 

A provision requiring that no 
one shall be forced to take more 
than ‘five payless days in any 
month is offset by the authority 
to furlough indefinitely as many 
employes as appropriations will 
not carry. 

Officers in the foreign service 
usually pile up their leave allo- 
wance for three or four years, but 
those now on such leave have 
been warned they are on &@ pay- 
less basis until further determin- 





ation. 
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GARBO'’S CROWN 
SOUGHT BY FIVE 


Each. After Throne Of 
Woman Of Mystery 
And ‘Glamor 








A small army of feminine. stars 
is storming the.portals of Holly- 
wood with designs upon. the 
crown of tthe exotic Greta Garbo. 

There are five of them, each 
at a different studio, and each’ is 
a potential candidate forthe fa- 
vor that’ has been lavished upon 
the serene Swedish star. Hollywood 
always has its woman of mystery 
and glamor. It has always had 
her since the days of the original 
screen “vampire,” Theda Bara. 

Since Marlene Dietrich, the 
German star, is now conceded to 
have proved her right to be con- 
sidered on her own merits, and 
Elissa Landi, of England, from the 
first .was of a different school 
from Dietrich’s or Garbo’s, the 
Garbo crown may very likely be 
stolen by one of this group of five 


—Tala Birell, Anna Sten, Sari 
Maritza, Gwili Andre, and Zita 
Johann. All are blond, with the 


exception of Zita Johann, who is 
a vivid brunetie. 

Miss Johann is Hungarian by 
birth but was reared in America 
and has become well known on 
the New York stage as an emo- 
tional actress. 

Tala Birell actually resembles 
Garbo, but her studio has wisely 
refused to capitalize on the re- 
semblance. She is Viennese. 

Sari Maritza was born in China 
of an English father and a Vien- 
nese mother. Some of her photo- 
graphs resemble Marlene Diet- 
rich’s, but Sari’s hair is light 
brown where Marlene’s has a red- 
dish tinge, and Sari is smaller. 
She has starred in European films. 

Anna Sten is Russian but 
achieved real attention through 
her work in German films, from 
which she was brought to Holly- 
wood by’ Samuel Goldwyn. 

Gwili Andre, Danish by birth 
but a New Yorker by residence, 
is blond fragility at its most blond 
and fragile state. She was form- 
erly an artists’ model, and her 
face has been seen on numerous 
magazine covers. 

Around her especially there ap- 
pears to be a definite effort to 
throw that cloak of “mystery” so 
ardently desired by the § stars. 
That’s one way of making her 
popular, her manc7c: believes. 





And a lot of folks who today 
have difficulty in digging up 50 
cents to provide dinner for txeir 
families, had no trouble what- 
ever a few years ago in digging 
up $50 for every luxury that came 
along. “Waste not, want not” 
was the true old saying, but of 
course the smart guys of 1928 and 


FLORIDA TO STOP 
"PRISON TORTURES 


Democratic Nominee For 
Governor Promises 


Abolishment 





Arthur J. Maillefert, 22-year- 
old New Jersey youth who .,suc- 
cumbed in a Florida prison camp, 
a victim of alleged torture, may 
have died a martyr. David 
Scholtz, Democratic nominee for 
governor, tantamount to election, 
has promised that when he takes 
office the road prison camp will 
be oblisked. Maillefert’s death 
may bring to Florida a model 
prison form, for a grand jury has 
been investigating penal condi- 
tions and probing alleged atro- 
cities. ’ 

G:zangi:< To Death 

Maillefert died in a “sweat 
box.” He was strangled by an 
iron chain padlocked around his 
neck and with wooden stocks 
nailed around his ankles. He was 
naked. He had not been fed; and 
he died in a chamber which ‘look- 
ed for all the world like an in- 
verted coffin because he had of- 
fended one of the guards at the 
camp. 

Two guards, Capt. G. W. Cour- 
son and his aid, S. M. Higgin- 
botham, of the Sunbeam Prison 
Camp, 11 miles south of Jackson- 
ville, are under heavy bond on 
first-degree murder indictments 
in the death of Maillefert. . 

Under the boiling tropical sun 
the temperature in the “sweat 
boxes” sometimes reaches 120 de- 
grees. Men are confined in them 
for what the guards call “grave 
breaches” of discipline. 

For the lesser grade offenses 
they are flogged or put on bread 
and water, or a pick is bound to 
their legs, replacing the old-time 
ball and chain. 


Punishment By Ants 
Seven years ago in a - similar 
prison camp in Suwanee County 
a youthful convict was beaten to 
death with a “bull” whip by 4 
guard. Five years ago the state 
was scandalized by the revelation 
that prisoners had been tied on 
their beds, and that on several 
occasions a handful of red ants 
were poured down the back of 4 
convict. ; 

In Suwanee County the threat 
of the ant punishment still re- 
mains. Two prisoners who were 
disliked by guards were once tak- 
en into the prison yard near the 
jail and tied to the ground over 
a giant bed of red ants. Honey 
was then poured over the naked 
bodies of the victims while the 
guards enjoyed their suffering. 


MAN RANCHING BY 
REMOTE CONTROL 


Air Service Enables Him 
To Run Big Ranch 
In Wyoming 











Although he lives in Kansas 
City, Mo., Thomas Wolfe runs a 
60,000 acre ranch in Wyoming. 

He owns 40,000 acres near 
Medicine Bow and has 20,000 
more under lease. Meanwhile, he 
occupies the position at Kansas 
City of district traffic manager 
for United Airlines, and he also 
directs traffic activities Gor the 
Kansas City, Oklahoma City, and 
Tulsa offices of the company. 
The remote-control ranching, 
he says is made possible by organ- 
ization, a comprehensive system 
of reports, rapidity of air trans- 
port, and an efficient manager on 
the ranch. - 

He points out that it is possible 
to send reports back and forth in 
ten hours by air mail, and if nec- 
essary he can make a week-end 
personal call at the ranch. 

Wolfe began ranching on a 
comparatively small scale before 
he became interested in aviation 
eight years ago. A native of 
Wyoming, he was running a sheep 
ranch when he went to Chicago 
_ became an aviation enthus- 
Now his ranch has nearly 12,000 
head of sheep, 100 head of cattle, 





1929 said that was all abolished 





by modern progress. 


and 75 horses. Thirty men are 
employed. 
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HELP YOURSELF TO HEALTH cape through the kidneys. 


There’s no trick in it, no magic| tic acid, which 


Lac- 
is produced in 


or mystery about it; no special| Considerable quantities, is elimin+ 
a | 


courage or 


Boiled down to essentials, to help 


capacity required.| ted by the skin. 


In ‘certain diseases, as in rheu 


yourself to health is simply to] matism, the production of lact 
tackle the old health problem with] acid is so great that the perspira- 


happy common sense. 


Get the significance of the first 


tion becomes exceedingly acid. | 
Another service of great value 


adjective—happy. That’s the key| which is rendered by fruits and 


to the situation. 


of regarding 


tithesis of happiness. 


Somehow or| vegetables because of their rich- |‘ 
other, we have got into the way} ness in alkaline substances is the! 
common sens€ aS/ increasing of vital resistance. , 

something hard and prosiac, de- 
void of color and appeal, the an- 


The blood is naturally alkaline. 
The mcre active the white blood 
cells or body defenders the high- 


Thinking over the personalities| er the bodily resistance. 


with whom contacts 
pleasantest memories, 


leave the 
however, | blood is reduced by an excess of 


When the alkalinity of the 


one discovers that often the un- acids produced in the tissues by 
unually happy ones seemed to be/ work or derived from the flesh of 


exceptionally rich in 
sense, which one 


common | other animals through meat-eat- 
authoritative | ing, the resistance of the body to 


dicticnary defines as “good prac-| disease is greatly diminished. 


tical sense in everyday matters.” 
One of their secrets seems to be 
the ability to meet every situation 
They know the fu- 
tility of a frown, the folly of fear 


with a smile. 


so they just 
Pack all their troubles in 
their old kit bags 
And smile, smile, smile ! 


And this smiling attitude enables 
them to get far more out of life; 
they get more out of the things 
they were getting already, and 


they dle arated — uric acid accumulates in the blood 


time. 


enjoy what Henry Van Dyke calls 
“the rich reward of unexpected 
Their smiles apparently 
have an appropriative power in 
them, for they get for the mere 


things.” 


*}inactive poisonous 


This condition is most likely the 
result of sedentary habits, and is 
one of the consequences of con- 
stipation. When the bowels are 
matters are 
produced by intestinal purtrefac- 


eggs are freely used. 

These toxins overwhelm’ the 
liver and thus interfere with its 
normal functions, one of which 
is to destroy uric acid by convert- 
ing it into urea. In consequence, 


and the tissues—Health Culture. 





SUN NOT AN ENERGY 


The favorite hot weather news- 
paper story of an earlier day 


asking or the taking what others| dealt with sea serpents and other 


often struggle in vain to aequire 


Doctors will tell you these folk 


need less doctoring than most 
folks. 


health. 


Contrast the right and _ the 
wrong kinds of common sense in 
Sour 
common sense, the wrong. kind, 
considers H- .g on a_ restricted 
diet a painful duty. It sits down 
to a simple meal in the spirit of 
mariyrdom sighing for some elab- 
orate menu that tickled its palate 
and injured its health. So at the 
outset it undermines the good ef- 
fect of the healthier food by its 
misery, because enjoyment is an 
important factor in digestion. 
Happy common sense, the right 
i “This is the 
food I need. In a short time my 
palate will no longer be vitiated, 


health matters. Take diet: 


kind says to itself: 


and every meal will be a banquet.” 
That mental attitude aids diges- 
tion, promotes vitality and at- 
tracts health. It is literally help- 
ing one’s self to health. 

Take hours and habits. Mr. 
Dinelate and Miss Dancelong have 
been prohibited-late suppers and 
post-midnight dancing. Sour 
common sense takes the new lim- 
itations like a dose of unpleasant 
medicine. “It’s tough to miss all 
that fun in the ‘wee sma hours’ 
but I suppose I’ll be better in the 
long run,” they sigh. Again, the 
very attitude tends to nullify the 
good of the new layout of life. 
Happy common sense will say, 
“Well, I'll miss the midnight fun 
at first, but what wonderful mid- 
night snoozes I’m going to have!” 
That is reaching out and helping 
one’s self to health. 

As a matter of. fact, the re- 
covery of lost health, and _ the 
maintenance or improvement of 
existing health, are really much 
easier than thousands think. Life 
is not merely a battle, a pilgrim- 
age, a game—it is also a feast. 

The means of health are all 
around us—the right food, thé 
right way to work and play, the 
right company in living people and 
living literature. The biggest 
factor of all is within. Do we ap- 
proach the problem in the atti- 
tude of happy common sense, and 
so help ourselves to health? ’Tis 
a question worth pondering. 





THE CURATIVE VIRTUES 
- Megetables and fruits of all sorts 
contain a large amount of glka- 
line salts which are useful in Neu- 
tralizing the acid wastes of the 
body. All kinds of. bodily activi- 
nai result in. the production of 
acid. Be Sean 
The most abundant of these is 
‘earbonic acid, which in the lungs 
assumes the form of a gas and 
escapese with the breath. 
Uric acid and other acids es- 


wild creatures of the deep. The 
hot weather newspaper of today. 
tells how many people die of the 


Their very attitude repels | heat. 
sickness. .They help themselves to 


The sun is the source of light 
and life. The sun is a wonder- 
ful purifier and disinfectant. The 
sun brings cleanness and health. 
Men and women go blindly and 
selfishly along in their suicidal 
habits and grumble and complain 
and suffer and die. Then the re- 
porter says they were killed by the 
heat. 
Adjust your food, your drink, 
your work, your rest, your clothes, 
your sleep—adjust your habits and 
your thoughts—then be sure that 
your body-machine is properly 
adjusted. Then you will be alto- 
gether ready to enjoy the heat. 





GOOD HEALTH RULES 


Thoroughly relax a few minutes 
at least after your day’s work. 
Do not make your recreations as 
strenuous as you do your day’s 
labor. 
On a hot day the less sweets one 
takes into his system the cooler 
he’ll be. 
It is always better to have the 
body at normal temperature before 
eating a meal. 
Plan your diet to meet your 
needs— a brain-worker does not 
require heavy foods. 
Take time to eat, even if you 
must rush through your work after 
you have eaten. 

Don’t make the mistake of 
eating and drinking chilled foods 
and liquids when your body is 
overheated. 





Plant Poisoning . 


Watch out for plant poison. 
It is an annoying and distressing 
inflammation of the skin, caused 
by an irritating substance found 
in various plants and trees. The 
most common form of poisoning 
is caused by poison ivy, poison oak, 
and poison sumac. 

The- eruption usually appears on 
the face and hands, but sometimes 
it comes over the entire body. It 
itches, burns, and swells. Often it 
lasts only a short time and is mild, 
but at times it lasts for prolonged 
periods. ; : 
Not every one who is exposed to 
ivy is affected by it. If you are 
not sensitive to the plant you won’t 
get the poison. Sometimes persons 
get the poison who have merely 
been in the vicinity of ivy. The 
poison is carried in the air. 
When the skin itches,blisters 
appear, and there is redness and 
and irritation, then it is a good 
thing to get busy and do some- 
thing. If. you have been exposed 


tions, especially when meat and. 


WORK LIKE THIS 
NEEDED IN 1OWA 


The Citizens Committee Op- 

ysinig Compulsory Vaccination, 
11 Beacon St., Boston, has ten ob- 
jectives as follows: 

'To repeal, at the next session 
of the legislature, the Massa- 
chusetts compulsory vaccination 
law. 

To put a stop to medical and 
surgical propaganda in the schools 





ad institutions at public ex- 
pense. ! 
To put a stop to innoculations 


and vaccinations in the schools. 

To put a stop to the use of chil- 
dren as free distributing agents of 
medical and surgical advertising. 

To put a stop to smallpox, 
diphtheria and rabies scares as a 
basis for wholesale innoculations 
and serum profiteering. 

To replace the state ‘commis- 
sioner of health’ with a ‘sanitary 
engineer’ and corps of trained as- 
sistants. 

To unite the forces of drugless 
healers with all other forces op- 
posed to compulsory medication. 

‘To watch for and expose all ef- 
forts of organized medicine’ and 
serum manufacturers to secure 
legislation establishing medical 
compulsion. 

To be represented at the two 
big national conventions, repub- 
lican and democrats, by sincere 
men and women advocates who 
will urge national measures: to 
obtain freedom from compulsion 
in all medical, surgical and health 
matters. 

To endeavor to protect men, 
women and children from poison 
and disease, administered in the 
name of health. 





“I just heard your son was an 
undertaker. You said he was a 
physician.” 

“No, I just said he was follow- 
ing the medical profession.” 





A woman never feels comfort- 
able unless her shoes are uncom- 
fortable. 





Cheerfulness is important as an 
aid in promoting health. To prac- 
tice happiness means improvement 
of the general condition. There is 
a good deal in it by reason of 
the connection between the men- 
tal and physical state. © 

If a frien? meets with misfor- 
tune in love, in ambition, or from 
any cause, there is a change in 
his appe-~ance. The change is 
loss of color, dark circles appear 
under eyes, and.a_ noticeable 
weariness. These results must 
work both ways. y 

Knowing this, it is worth while 
to be happy. ‘If we have monot- 
onous lives, toiling for bread, and 
all hope and romance dying grad- 
ually within us, is it possible to 
feel any joy? ‘“ruly, by the evi- 
dence seen as we ‘scan the faces 
of our fellows it is by no means 
easy. For the active man it is 
not impossible, 

The first thing to do is to-con- 
sider what a wonderful thing is 
the human body. Far beyond our 
comprehension in its workings, 
and how little we esteem this 
gift. The care of the body is, 
up to a point, a profitable oc- 
cupation. Anything that is prac- 
tical is an aid to cheerfulness, for 
one thing a walk in the open air. 
How little care the body needs, 
considering its intricate workings. 
Cleanliness, rest, proper diet, and 
moderate exercise are sufficient to 
keep the worker in health. 

Whatever may be the lot in 
life, cheerfulness is a first duty. 
The worst of us but would wish 
to do our fellows some good. One 
good thing we can do for others 
is to be happy ourselves. Happi- 
ness spreads, and makes us wel- 
come wherever we go. 

If we have suffered affliction we 
begin to lose health. This loss 
helps to drag down our spirits, 
then we lose more health and so 





on. The manv”" can call to his 
aid . chee-ful tisucht when 





Right Living And Cheerful / 
| Thoughts Make Good Health 





everything seems to. be desperate, 
is saved. Sometimes it falls to 
the lot of others to save,us, but 
the strong save ‘ --nselves. 


After a night of weeping, a 
mother gets up and cheerfully 
sets about the day’s work for the, 
sake of the children. She has a 
dou. blessing. Not only has she 
fulfilled her duty, but she is save 
ing her body ~ -1 ~~ ‘ruction. 


It is possible to die of a broken 
heart. It is also possible to draw 
to ourselves life and the will to 
live, and difficult to be happy un- 
less we learn to love the simple 
things of life. If we set our, 
heart on riches, on fame, on so-, 
cial] position or on power, we may, 
suffer disappointment. If we learn 
to love the sunrise-and the sun-, 
sets, the breezes, the smiles of) 
children and one other way to 
ni is to read a little ev.cy, 

ay. 


Keep your thoughts cheerful, 
endeavor to turn them to the 
bright side of life. If the day has 
but one bright gleam, turn your 
eyes towards it. In the lives of. 
most of us, many bright gleams 
are there each day. Joy brings 
health, but exciting pleasures de 
stroy it. If we cannot be happy, 
without a « nstant whirl of plea< 
sure, late nights, and excitement, 
we can never be well while the 
vogue for pleasure lasts. The pen- 
alty for excess has to be paid in 
full. 

Health and right living are ine 
separable. The seeker after plea- 
sure is but rarely cheerful. He 
is elate* --y and down, gay while 
the whirl lasts, depressed when ig 
is over. 


There is the latter half of life 
to be considered. What will it 
be like if we have broken health 
and spirits and have laid no foun- 
dation for right living and sane 
thinking?—Health Culture. 





Cancer Is 
CURABLE 


AT THE BAKER HOSPITAL 


Let no one tell you that the Baker Hospital is not curing Cancer and other ail- 
ments, We invite your most scrutinous investigation. Come to the Hospital and 
visit with our patients, consult the physicians in charge. To further describe 
.our work, we have prepared a beautiful catalog showing pictures of the Hospital 
located on the Mississippi River—pictures of the scenery it commands. 


Cancer, Hemorrhoids (Piles), 
Hernia, All Chronic Diseases, 
Diseases of Blood, Skin, and 


Stomach 


Ulcers. 




































AND ALL KINDRED DISEASES 


FAMOUS BAKER CANCER | 











FORMULA and TREATMENTS 


WHICH CAN ONLY BE SECURED AT THE BAKER HOSPITAL. NO 
OTHER HOSPITAL IN IOWA, HAS THE FORMULA OR RIGHT TO: 
THESE TREATMENTS AS I HAVE BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
PROCURED THIS EXCLUSIVE RIGHT. 


Baker Hospital 


to the plant, wash with warm 


C. C. AITKEN, M. D., Lessee. 
water and a strong alkalin . 





e soap, 
and sponge the skin with alcohol 
or gasoline. 
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I am president and general mana- 
ger and hold stock in the COM- 
PANIA INDUSTRIAL UNIVER- 
SAL of MEXICO, which has re- 


ceived from the Mexican Government a permit to build 


a 150,000 watt Radio Station called “XENT” to operate 


on 1115 kilocycles, UNLIMITED TIME day and night. 

This is the largest permit ever granted by Mexico for 
a radio station and will be THREE TIMES stronger 
than any station in the United States the largest to date 
being 50,000 watts on regular broadcast. The cost will 
be about $225,000. when all complete. Construction is 
already well under way, Two large 300 feet steel 


‘towers mounted on insulators for greatest efficiency 


are now completed ready for erection. These powerful 
insulators alone withstanding 75,000 Ibs. pressure costs 
over $1000.00. ' 

A 75-acre site was purchased on the main paved high- 
way from Nuevo Laredo to Monterrey, Mexico, Mexico’s 
gateway, and oil and natural gas may be found on our 
site when drilling commences. 

The first building of fireproof construction will be 
completed in about 6 weeks 72x72 feet square housing 
the transmitter and power apparatus and the reception 
and studio buildings will then be constructed. This first 


’ building is rushed so as to get on the air by September 


if possible. 
The latest transmitter apparatus has been under con- 


struction for eight weeks and will soon be finished for ~ 


the first 50,000 watt unit. Advertising time over this 
station is expected to serve from this powerful station 
as strong as a chain hookup and price per hour will be 
about $1000.00. 

We need about $50,000 to complete this station and 
I am asking my friends to loan me this money and the 
Company has agreed to set aside 10 per cent of the net 
profits, of the Radio Station during the period your loan 
is outstanding, to be divided among all lenders in pro- 
portion to their Joans and in addition 1 will pay you SIX 
PER CENT on your loan. I will issue you my personal 
promissory note for 8-12-18 or 24 months at 6 per cent 
with the bonus giving you any maturity you wish. | 








Norman Baker 
Offers you 6% 
and sharing 10% 


America’s Largest Radio Station -—-150,000 watts 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND TODAY---Any Amount ~ 





will accept any amount from TEN DOLLARS UP., Don’t 
send your money to the Company or to me, but cut and 
sign the coupon opposite, attach your bank draft, Post- 
office or Express Money Order and forward to the Guar- 
jardo Bank, Nuevo Laredo, Tamps, Mexico ,to be de- 
livered to me upon my acceptance and delivery to said 
bank, of my personal promissory note as stated to be 
forwarded immediately to you, 

This is your opportunity to help me put this station 
on the air and if you wish your name will be announced 
over this station with our appreciation. Remit now and 
get 6 per cent with a bonus. Further information may 
be secured by writing me in care of the Guarjardo Bank, 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamps,, Mexico. 

NORMAN BAKER, 


TO GUARJARDO BANK, Nuevo Laredo, Tamps, Mexico 


I desire to assist MR. NORMAN BAKER in building AMERICA’S 
LARGEST RADIO STATION, and I therefore enclose, as a loan to him, 
New York draft P. O. or EXPRESS money order for $............ and 
authorize you to deliver this draft or money order to him upon his de- 
livery to you of his personal promissory note for the sum of $........ 
payable months after date with six per cent interest pay- 
able annually together with his agreement to set aside 10 per cent of the 
net profit of said Radio Station during the period said loan is outstanding 
for the benefit of the lenders who aid in the erection thereof. You are 
instructed to forward to me immediately this said promissory note. 
Said 10 per cent of the net profits to the distributed among the lenders in 
ratable proportion to their loans. 


This offer is subject to Mr. Baker’s acceptance at Nuevo Laredo, 


Mexico and if not accepted by him in days you are to return 
enclosed draft to me. 








Signature. 
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“HOLLYWOOD SPEAKS" 


with GENEVIEVE TOBIN 
PAT O'BRIEN 
Directed by Eddie Buzzell 


Nevelization by 
COLUMBFA 


Horse Falls Through Roof Of Car 





arrangement with 
PICTURES 





Hollywood, the city where 
dreams come true and nightmares 
fill many lives with stark drama; 
the city of magic, where un- 
knowns rise to great glory over- 
night, and those on the highest 
pinnacle sometimes fall suddenly 
and crash to oblivion, shattering 
to fragments as they strike. 

No place in the whole world has 
the romance, the intrigue and the 
thrill of the film capital, toward 
which all eyes are turned. Its 
glorious film openings, its gorge- 
ous parties and its colorful rou- 
tine. Everyone takes in the mag- 


nificient pageantry of the 
premiere of a film at the Chinese 
Theatre. All the celebrities, 


gowned, drive up under the pbril- 
liant sun arcs, pause a minute tc 
speak into the microphone, and 
then quickly enter the theatre, 
while back of the ropes thousands 
of film fans from all parts of the 
world gaze at them with wide- 
open mouths and eyes, wishing 
that the day would dawn when 
they, too, might bask in the 
glory of the sun arcs and find 
worshippers among the vast popu- 
lace. Not even the gods of Mount 
Olympus received the homage 
paid to the feet of clay that 
tread studio boards and pose be- 
fore the critical eyes of the 
camera. 

It was on an opening night at 
the Chinese Theatre .that our 
story opens. And sucHl an open- 
ing! The crowds seemed greater 
than ever before. More stars than 
usual turned out to see Frederic 
Landau’s_ directorial triumph. 
There was Clarke Gable, Joan 
Crawford, Eddie Cantor, Ronald 


Colman, the SBarrymores, and 
Gloria Swanson, to mention only 
a few. 


Landau arrived with his star, 
Olga, at his side. He paused to 
say a few words before the mic- 
roephone: 


“T hope that when this picture : 


ig shown, the public will demand 
that my star be permitted to en- 
grave her footprints in the im- 
perishable concrete honor the 
movie world can offer, an honor 
bestowed ‘only upon those who 
have proved their worth in the 
interpretation of the cinema art. 
Thank you.” 

He passed into the theatre. The 


showing commenced, and_ the 
crowd outside gradually thinned. 
But Gertie Smith, unknown, 


alone in Hollywood, lingered on. 
She had attended every opening, 
watched every star and dreamed 
of the day when she, too, would 
be honored by being permitted to 
step into the soft concrete of the 
Chinese Theatre lobby and make 
deathless imprints of her feet for 
all to see. 

Gertie was not unlike thousands 
of other girls who have gone to 
Hollywood expecting to fall into 
the lap of fame and fortune. Her 
disappointment was no_ greater 
than that of a thousand other 
girls. In fact, Gertie Smith was 
just the average girl; and, be- 
cause she was, her life story be- 
comes fascinating to every hu- 
man being. She was motivated 


to endure the bitter dregs of 
blasted hope. Slowly she uncork- 
ed the bottle and raised it to her. 
lips. A voice halted her. } 

“If that’s aspirin, I'll take one.” 

She looked at the speaker, an 
attractive male. He was Gertie’s 
ideal, but far beyond her reach. 
She again started to place the 
phial against her lips. A hand 
reached out and grasped it. 

“Hey, wait a minuté! What 
are you doing? Give me_ that! 
What's the idea?” 

“No, no, let me be! Let me be!” 
Gertie almost shrieked as tears 
filled her eyes. 

_“What’s the idea?” the lad in- 
sisted. 

Gertie was tensed with hysteria. 
| “What ‘do you care?” She almost 
moaned. ‘“Won’t they even let 
me die here?’ ; 

“Sure, but not in this lobby. A 
super-special picture died here an 
hour ago.” Her knees’ buckled 
and she was about to fall. The lad 
grabbed her. 

“Oh, whoa, wait a minute. 
Come on now, take it easy. Now 
let me look at you.” She turned 
away her face and he strained to 
look at it. 

“Oh, it isn’t as bad as all that. 
Come on, let me see. Come on, 
come on—” He pulled her around 
and gazed into her beautiful 
countenance. “Just checking in 
and you want to check out. 





; (Agme Photo) 

An unusual result. of accident on the Grant highway a few miles 
east of Belvidere, IL, where a horse, tossed into the air by the 
automobile, fell through the roof of the car.. The auto, in which 
the dead animal is lying, was driven by Plem Oliver. He and 
three companions escaped with minor injuries. 





you}thing.” She emphasized the last 
‘word with such a meaning ex- 
eon that Jimmy stared at 


ace out for anything like 
o.” 

She pleaded with him. “Oh give 
me a hand. Help me! You know 
everybody. Get me in; that’s all} 
I want. I'll do anything — any- 
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MACHINERY AND TOO 
FOR SALE 





SEWING MACHINES—Re 

on all makes. Hemstitching 5c 
yard, all kinds. Singer Store, 2 
Mulberry. Phone 770-J. 


FOR SALE—One Model T For 
Truck. One rebuilt McCormi 
Big Six Mower. Muscatine Imp} 
ment Co. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


RAISE RABBITS for Gebhardt 
You should make $1,000.00 a yeag 
on 100 rabbits. We buy all you 
raise. Gebhardt Rabbit Farm, 
‘Muscatine, Iowa. | 





























WANTED TO BUY . 
OR RENT 
== 


WANTED to Buy or Rent Wheel 
Chair. Call Baker Hospital, 981. 











What’s the matter? Are you 
broke? Are you?” 


Before she could reply, 
steps were heard close by. 
“Hello Mr. Reed,” sang out the 
cashier. 

“Hello, Mac.” 

“How did you like the picture?” 
“You haven’t got any cheese in 
your pocket, have you?” 

Mac smiled. “I’m glad you liked 
it.’ He walked on leaving Gertie 
and Jimmy Reed alone. She 
looked up at‘him in awe. 
“You’re Jimmy Reed who writes 
‘ye newspaper column, aren’t 
you?” 

“So what? he inquirea. 

“I read it every day.” 

Jimmy smiled. “Is that the 
reason you want to take poison?” 
She froze up again. He looked at 
her for an instant and _ then 
shrugged. “All right. It’s none 
of my business why. But tell me 
this—what made you pick out 
this particular spot for your 
fade-out?” 





foot- 


She debated a@ moment and 
then faced him. 

“Come on, tell me,’ Jimmy 
urged good naturedly. “I'll listen 
lets have : id 

“T*won't tell you. You’d only 
laugh at me.” 

“No, no I won’t. Honest, I 


promise you I won’t.” 

She arose and walked over to 
the footprints of Mary Pickford. 
He followed her. The girl’s eyes 
were fixed on the footprints. She 
quickly looked up at him, as if to 
forestall criticism. 
“Well, here’s why; because I 
never thought I’d get my _ foot- 
prints here.” 

“Cinderella looking for concrete 
sli: £, 

“uc... came to her eyes. She 
became panicky. 

“Here, wait a minute. Aw, don’t 
ery. I can’t stand it.” He took her 





THE PEOPLE INSIST ON 





by the same emotions that move 
each one of us, and her ambitions, 
hopes and desires were the same 
as those we all openly or secret- 
ly cherish. 

The girl lingered long after the 
show was over, long after. the 
audience had departed. She walk- 
ed through the lobby, fitting her 
feet into the impressions left by 
Marie Dressler and Mary Pick- 
ford. Mary’s prints fit the soles 
of her petite shoes. What a 
thrill! She stood there for an in- 
stant in ecstacy—dreaming, vi- 
sioning, imagining. It all seem- 
ed so real to her. Then, like a 
flash, it all vanished. She was 
Gertie Smith, the failure, with 
all hopes blasted. Her purse was 
as empty as her stomach. Hope 
had vanished. Life was no longer 
worth living. Reality was upon 
. her, and reality is a cruel -task- 
master. She was determined to 
escape his cudgel through the 


only method known to one in the te 


despond of a cruel fate. Her face 
was set and tragic. She slowly 
and deliberately opened her purse 
and extracted a small bottle. For 
an instant she stared at it. There 
Was a second’s indecision. Life 





was sweet, but not sweet enough 


by the arm. “Come on let’s get 
pot of here before they sweep us 
pv vith the rest of the rubbish. 
T- suble with you is that you 
+zc¢.. 12 Hollywood bug. Pictures! 
what do you know about pic- 
tures?” 

“Nothing, I guess, but. I see 
them all. ’'d have given anything 
to have seen that picture tonight. 
Landau is the most artistic direc- 
tor in Hollywood.” 

He led her to his car and pre- 
pared to start it as they got in. 
“Yeah, he’s artistic all right, but 
he’s nutty as 4 fruit cake.” 

“Oh, I think he’s wonderful.” 

He started the car. “Now I 
know you're crazy. ‘You’re just 
like the rest of those fool girls.” 

“No, I’m _ different.” Gertie 
shook her head. 

“No you're not. You’re a carbon 
copy of a million others. They 
come from all of the out-of-the- 
way places on the map, all set for 
miracles. But it can’t be done. 
Takes talent, and work, and in- 

lligence.” 

“Oh, if I could only make you 
understand. I’ve worked. I’ve 
studied. I’ve taken lessons—all 
kinds—dancing, elocution, every- 


thing. ; 
Jimmy smiled a queer little 
smile. “I’ve never seen anybody 


know the truth! 
The people are beginning to ask: WHAT. DOES IT 


NOW OUT OF WORK CAN BE GIVEN JOBS? 


ment peering around corners for the prosperity that 


liverance for the people of all nations is at hand!!! 


KNOWING THE TRUTH 


There must be some reasonable explanation of the tragic conditions that afflict 
the entire human race at this time! No longer are the people content to let 
pass unchallenged th estatements of those men who set themselves up as authori- 
ties, whether these be political, financial, scientific or religious leaders. Honest, 
thinking people are weary of the contradictions of these men. They know and 
fully realize there is no relief coming from ‘them and the 


WILL THIS DEPRESSION END? HOW LONG BEFORE THE MILLIONS 


If you have had enough of men’s guesses; if you have had your fill of _disappoint- 
want to hear the truth, then tune in on WOC, Davenport and WHO, Des 


Moines, EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON from 5:30 to 5:45 o’clock, and hear 
JUDGE RUTHERFORD prove that relief is near, and permanent certain de- 


DON’T FORGET TO TUNE IN AND HEAR JUDGE RUTHERFORD 









people are anxious to 


ALL MEAN? WHEN 










doesn’t. come, and you 
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